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Vitruvius: The Ten Books on Architecture 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Translated by the late Morris H. Morcan, Professor of Classical Philology in Harvard University, and 
published under the editorship of ALBERT ANDREW Howarp, Pope Professor of Latin, and HERBERT 
LANGFORD WARREN, Robinson Professor of Architecture in Harvard University. 

jto. Bound in library buckram. Sixty-one plans and illustrations. 319 pages. $3.50 net. 

No other architectural treatise has ever exercised such an influence as the De Architectura of Vitru 

vius—our chief source-book for the principles of Roman building, the final authority to Bramante 

Michelangelo, Vignola, and Palladio, and the other great artists of the Renaissance, and a commen- 

tary not only on the methods of Roman engineering, but on the ideals and inspiration of the whole 

European Renaissance. ‘ 





‘The Spiritual Message of Dante The Comedies of Holberg 


By the Right Reverend Wittiam Boyp Carpenter, By Oscan James Campoenz. Ir.. Assistant Professor of 
Canon of Westminster Abbey and Clerk of the , Fr \ ie the U3 celia i intial Wh ' 
Closet to the King, and late Bishop of Ripon. 8vo eiish in the University a . Sa von 
Cloth. 250 pages. $1.50 net. Studies in Comparative Literature, Volume III 

Seldom have the William Belden Noble Lec- - 

tures made so wide and happy an impression Holberg, although perhaps the greatest of 

as these delivered by Bishop Boyd Carpenter Danish writers, and ranking in interest with 

in 1913. With a rare combination of literary his contemporaries, the great eighteenth-cen 
3 ct é S, gre: Ps th-cer 


charm and insight, and a scholarly love of 
Dante, which, though well known, has never 
before borne fruit, he treats of Dante’s life 
and masterpiece as a Drama of the Soul. The 
book is illustrated with the four ancient por- 
traits of Dante, and drawings from Lord English, German, and classical 
Vernon's Inferno. made him a notable focus of influence. 


tury dramatists of France, has until now 
been almost unknown to English readers. Af- 
ter a complete biography of Holberg, the au- 
thor traces the relations to French, Italian, 
works, which 








Corporate Promotions and Reorganizations 


SECOND IMPRESSION 
By ARTHUR StoNE Dewinec, Assistant Professor of Political Economy in Yale University. Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies, Volume X. 8vo. Cloth. 615 pages, with charts. $2.50 net. 

Giving detailed accounts of ‘the promotion, failure, and successful reorganization of fourteen large 
trusts of recent date, this book furnishes a searching study of modern “big business” in both its eco- 
nomic and its legal aspects. Much of the material is not available elsewhere. Among the prominent 
companies treated are the Westinghouse Company, United States Shipbuilding, National Cordage, Na- 
tional Salt, United States Realty and Construction, and American Bicycle and American Malting Com- 
panies. 





The Year Books of Richard II Lectures on Legal History and 
. = 
(1388-1389) Miscellaneous Essays 
Edited under the auspices of the Ames Foundation py By the late James Barr Ames, Dean of the Harvard 
Georce F. Detser, of the Philadelphia Bar, Li- Law School. gto. Cloth. 552 pages, with portrait 
brarian of the Hirst Free Law Tauern. 4to. $2.00 net. 
| a *xit440 pages, with four facsimiles. The experience of Dean Ames in developing 
- the case-system of teaching law, and his abil- 
This book is the first step toward filling the ity both in philosophic interpretation and in 
only gap in the English Common Law Re- the application of a vast collection of actual 
ports, and in typographical arrangement is precedents, gave unusual value to his eluci 
similar to the well-known volumes of the dation of legal principles. The bulk of his 
Selden Society—viz.: the French text on one written work is to be found in this volume, 
side of the page and the corresponding trans- with a joint memoir of the author by a num- 
lation opposite, together with such notes from ber of his friends, and a Table of Cases and 
the record as can be supplied. Authorities quoted. 








Harvard Health Talks 


Being the substance of popular lectures delivered at the Harvard Medical School, to provide every 
one with the most recent and authoritative information on medical subjects of general 
importance. Each, t6mo. Cloth. 40 cents net 

Vol. I. THE CARE AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN. By Dr. J. L. Morse. (Just out.) 

To be published this summer 

Vol. Il. PRESERVATIVES FOR FOOD: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. By Dr. Orto Fott. 

Vol. Ill. THE CARE OF THE SKIN. By Dr. C. J. Ware. 

Vol. IV. THE CARE OF THE TEETH. By Dr. C. A. Bracxert. 

Vol. V. THE CARE OF THE SICK ROOM. By Dr. E. G. Curren. 











A Complete Catalogue will be sent upon application 


CAMBRIDGE HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS ™Assacnuserts 
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UNIV enssre OF BIRMINGHAM 
NGLAND 

Facuater of Sclence 
Professorship of Physics. 
eunell of the University invites applica- 
the Chair of Physics, vacant by the 
jdeath of Dr. J. H. Poynting. F.R.S 

The stipend offered is £750 a year 

Applications may be accompanied by testimonials 
references, or other credentials, and should be 

elved by the undersigned, on or before Thurs 
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!Thin paper, large-type Pocket Edition. 
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HUGO 
MUNSTERBERG’S 


NEW BOOK 


PSYCHOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL SANITY 


Author of “The Americans, 
the Witness Stand,’’ etc. 


By the 


The application of psychology to 
some of the problems of our time. 
Prof. Muneterberg shows how false 
@re our ideas of advertising; the 
unfitness of women for jury duty; 
predicts where the modern craze for 
dancing will eventually lead us, and 
discusses other important topics of 
the day. 


What ‘‘ The Bookman ”’ says: 


A mere glance at his table of con- 
tents is refreshing to such of us as 
had considered psychology a sort of 
abstruse mental solitaire. To find 
psychology dealing with investment, 
advertising, and the modern dance 
gives the whole subject a queer new 
air of reality. It is before all else prac- 
tical, and about practical things; there 
is not a word nor a sentence in it but 
the veriest layman may understand; 
and many a native writer might envy 
this German scholar’s clear and easy 
command of English. There is the 
sense, too, that in such chapters as 
that on Sex Education and Modern 
Dancing a wiser and better balanced 
mind than heretofore, as well as one 
deeplier informed and as thoroughly 
abreast of events, has here spoken 
something like an authoritative last 
word on the subject. 


Net $1.25 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 














Read 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER 
A New York new and full of exotic flavor, 
with a life almost as foreign as that of some 
small European town, is described in this 
book by the writer, who knew how to find the 
most picturesque scenes of the metropolis. 
81.25 net. 
—m_iARPER & BROTHERS... 











A SUMMER SALE 


Standard 
literature offered at reasonable prices. 
A Catalogue just issued and sent free 


Bargains in good books. 


on request. 


THE TORCH PRESS BOOK SHOP | 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








MODERN MEXICO 
By R. J. MacHUGH 
A clear, impartial, sane account. 
83.50 net. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Illustrated. 

















NOW READY 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1913 


BD. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 

















Reading Case for the Nation, 
To receive the current numbers in a conven- 
fent (temporary) form. Substantially made, 
bound in cloth, with The Nation stamped on 
the side in gold. Holds about one volume. 
Papers easily and neatly adjusted. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 





Important Forthcoming Books 








BLANCHARD AND WADE’S 
FOUNDATIONS OF CHEMISTRY 


By A. A. Blanchard, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Inorganic Chem- 
istry, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Frank B. Wade, 
B.S., Head of the Department of Chemistry, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis. 


CONLEY’S PRINCIPLES OF COOKING 


By Emma Conley, Director of Domestic Science, 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


DECKER AND MARKISCH’S 
DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE DEUTSCHEN 


State Normal 


By W. C. Decker, A.M., Pd.B., Department of German, New York 

State Normal College, Albany, N. Y., and Robert Mirkisch, Ober- 

lehrer at the Royal Victoria Gymnasium, Potsdam, Germany. 
HARRINGTON’S ROMAN ELEGIAC POETS 

Edited by Karl Pomeroy Harrington, Professor of the Latin Lan- 

guage and Literature, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


HARRY’S FRENCH ANECDOTES, WITH SOME 
FAMILIAR PHRASES AND IDIOMS 


Edited by Philip W. Harry, Assistant Professor of Romance I 
guages, University of Pittsburgh. 


HUNTER’S CIVIC BIOLOGY 


By George William Hunter, A.M., Head of Department of Biology, 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York City. 


RAYMOND’S PLANE SURVEYING REVISED 


By William G. Raymond, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering, State 
University of Iowa. 


RIESS AND JANES’S CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 
Books I and II 


Edited by Ernst Riess, Head of Department of Classics, and Arthur 
L. Janes, Instructor in Latin, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SMILEY AND STORKE’S 
FIRST YEAR LATIN COURSE 


an- 


By James B. Smiley, A.M., Principal, Lincoln High School, Cleve 
land, and Helen L. Storke, A.B., Assistant Principal, West High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

STERN AND ARROWSMITH’S 
AUS DEUTSCHEN DORFERN 
By Menco Stern, of Stern’s School of Languages, New York, and 
Robert Arrowsmith, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Greek and Latin, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


| FURTHER INFORMATION SENT ON —_—— 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 









































AN IMPORTANT KEW WORK IN CLIMATOLOGY 


The Weather and Climate of Chicago. (Bulletin No. 4, Geo- 
graphic Society of Chicago.) By Henry J. Cox, Professor of Me- 
teorology, United States Weather Bureau, and John}H. Armington, 
Local Forecaster, United States Weather Bureau. 


396 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 49 oz.) 

This book, of general interest becanse of its character and anthority, will naturally be 
of peculiar interest to residents of Chicago and the Middle Wear its importance is tnadicated 
by the fact that it is issued under the aus;ices of the Geographic Society of Chicag and 
has been prepared by two of the best known weather experts in the country It ltocludes 
discussions of a grent variety f subjects such as temperature, precipitation, atmosphert 
moisture, cloudiness and sunshine wind direction and velocity barometri pressure and 
ate rm tracks and among the interesting appendixes t the book are one on the weather of 
helidars and another containir journal estes relative to the great Chicago Fire of 1871 

The volume contains also a remarkable series of tables with reference to temperature 
precipitation, atmospheric n ist re, and atmesepheri ressure—one hundred and forty-seven 
in all, with more than one hundred figures and plates 

Of especial interest and importance to teachers in connection with The Weather and 
Climate of Chicage is the preceding Bulletin of the Geographic Society edited by Pro 
fesse Cox, and by Professer J. Paul Gowe of the University of Chicago It was prepared 
by a committee of the Geographic Society of Chienge and i« entitle! Lantern Slide 
Illustrations for the Teac hing of Meteorology. It will be found an adm'rabl 


eid in interesting student« in the phenomena of weather and climate 
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THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


has prepared special Bibliographies of the 
best books in the following fields of thought: 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


BIOLOGY 
ETHICS 
EVOLUTION 
LANGUAGE 


Any or all of these 
! plete Catal 
“The M nist” anc 


Uur ne r 





gue and samples « 
1 “The Open Court,” 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MATHEMATICS AND 

MECHANICS 
ORIENTAL WORKS 
PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION 
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of our magazines, 
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1914 EDITION NOW READY | 
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COMMONWEALTU meray 
100 yards trom Massachuset 
The Distinctive Santon Gouse 
A hotel « clally attractive to those 
who de tem the best and prefer a 


home-like atmosphere 
Single roome from §2 


bn 29 Phan: 


Combined 

atting room, betroom and betbreom 
from $4. Self contained suites. 

Some globe trotters have been good 
enough to call the Puritan one af the 
most inviting hotels in the world. 

Ite illestrated booklet with guide te Boston 
end vicinity on he tavor of your card 


N. A. COSTELLO, Manager 
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MISALLIANCE 
FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 


STHE DARK LADY 
G&..OF THE SONNETS 
With a Preface on 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


| Price $1.50 net. 


Postage extra 


@ The PREFACE to this book of 
| Plays, entitled “Parents and Chil- 
| dren,” is one of the most important 

contributions to one of the vital 

problems of Social Life, namely, the 
training and education of Children 
by their Parents. 

@ Every Father and Mother should 
| read it. Every Teacher should study 
it. It is a book for every household 
|; in the country—for it tells the truth, 
| ard tells it in a way to make us 
| think, and to make us realize our 
| duties to our Children, and how best 


to fulfil them. 


On Sale at All Booksellers’ 


and at the Publisher's, 


BRENTANO’S 


Sth Ave. and 27th St., New York 
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The Political and Sectional Influence 
of the Public Lands, 1828-1842 


RAYNOR G. WELLINGTON, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the University of South Dakota. 


JUST PUBLISHED. $1.00 net 
RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











OUR MANY-SIDED NAVY 
By ROBERT W. NEESER, author of A Lands- 

man’s 

An enthusiastic 
spirit and the great service of our Navy. 
trated with forty photographs. Price 
net; carriage extra 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
209 Elm St., 225 Fifth Ave., 
New Haven, Ct. New York City. 


account of the life, the 
Ihlus- 
$2.50 














The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 


BY GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ. 

With numerous plates in color and doubdle-tone. 
wo. Cloth, Bored, $5.00 net. Carriage ertra. 

Being a Description of Their Sentiments and 
Polk-Lore, Superstitions, Symbolism, Mysticism, 
Use in Medicine, Protection, Prevention, Religion 
ind Divination, On Crystal Gazing, Birth Stones 
ind Royal Jewels. 
1. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The London office of THE 
NATION is at No. 3 Regent 
St., London, W. C., where 
travellers may find copies 
on file. 













































































NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1914 


Summary of the News 





Prospects for a satisfactory outcome 
of the mediation proceedings, which at 
the end of last week appeared somewhat 
gloomy, have brightened considerably 
The papers of June 18 published the 
statement of the Huerta delegates ex- 
plaining their opposition to the proposal 
of the United States for the appointment 
of a Provisional President of Constitu- 
tionalist sympathies. The main conten- 
tion of the Huerta delegates was that, for 
the very reason advanced by the United 
States that the Government in Mexico 
controlled elections, it would be impossi- 
ble, with a Constitutionalist as Provisional 
President, and with a majority of Con- 
stitutionalists on the Advisory Commis- 
sion, to hold impartial elections. The 
Administration’s reply, insisting on the 
choice of a Constitutionalist, was made 
known on Friday, and a deadlock ap- 
peared to have been reached. A hurried 


visit to Washington of Dr. Nadon, the | 


Argentine representative at the mediation 
conference, resulted in the formulation of 
a new plan of procedure, on which we 
comment elsewhere, the principal feature 
of which is that representatives of the 
Constitutionalists will confer informally 
with the Huerta delegates, with a view to 
reaching an agreement as to the Provi- 
sional Presidency. There will thus be, as 
it were, a conference within the confer- 
ence. It is assumed that the formal me- 
diation proceedings, meanwhile, will be 
confined to the international aspects of 
the problem. 


The break between Villa and Carranza, 
which has been so often reported and 
contradicted, appears to have actually 
occurred last week, when Villa dispos- 
sessed the civil authorities in the north- 
ern part of the territory under Constitu- 
tionalist control and substituted military 
appointees of his own. The difference, 
however, seems to have been adjusted, 
for the time being, at least, and Villa 
has taken over the supreme command 
in the attack on Zacatecas, superseding 
Gen. Natera, whose attack last week was 
repulsed, with severe loss. 


nomination 
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week. 
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party, 
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The Nicaraguan and Colombian trea- 
ties have been before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate during | 
the past week. Giving evidence before 
the Committee on Monday Mr. Bryan 
brought forward the Dubois memoran- 
dum, made during the last Administra- 
tion and stating that “the people of the 
United States honestly regret anything 
should have occurred to mar, in any way, 
the long and sincere friendship that ex- 
isted for nearly a century between Co- 
lombia and the United States,” as evi- 
dence that the clause in the Colombian 
treaty which has been interpreted as an 
apology by the United States had, in ef- 
fect, the sanction of the Taft Adminis- 
tration. 
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of the 
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On Friday of last 
Progressive 
Senator 
nia, publicly endorsed the objection rais- 
brother, 
Perkins 
National Executive 
party. Mr. 
jection to Mr. Perkins was on the ground 
that his connection with corporations and 
reactionary 
business” had 
interests 
demanding 
offered 
State 


but 


Cabinet 


vote in t! 


confidence 


declaration 
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8, a resolution authorizing the Gov- 
nment to issu a loan of Loo On 000 
incs for extra linary military and na- 


il expenses 


(on Monday the Fre h Government is- 
ied rezulati s, enforcing the iw pass- 
i last March, whic) iffect 
é ie ind pa \ ins 
i 1 France Phe iW vhich has 
far been held in abeyance t which 
‘ ne opera » July 1, 
; , » tax < ent ¢t he 
vied upon 1 re ‘ ived in France 
3 ‘ K i iri- 
‘ f ery kind 

\ terrible i ul d ‘ 
ere ed Vi i 1 
i i vhen, in the me 
iry manceuvre i } l 
lided with the liri le i I. rt z 
irl i ‘ elo] i Lusi in eX- 
! ] h machine dropped t ether 
ia he ht of 1 ) feet, and all f 

é vo crew vere killed 


Fighting has continued in Albania be- 
tween the insurgents and the Govern- 
ment troops. Another attack on Durazzo 
last week was repulsed, but, according to 
dispatches from the correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph, an expedition of 
Malissore tribesmen that was sent against 
the insurgents failed utterly, the tribes- 
men having been surrounded and cut to 


pieces 


The tension between Greece and Tur- 
key, which when we wrote last week ap- 
peared extremely acute, has been sensi- 
bly relaxed by the conciliatory tone of 


the Turkish note sent in reply to the 


protest of Greece against the treatment 
j}accorded to her subjects in the Ottoman 
| Empire. The Turkish note declared that 


Greek subjects who had been compelled 
to escape from Turkey during the past 
few weeks would be permitted to return 


jand that compensation would be made 
|for losses that they had sustained. The 


situation, nevertheless, remains sufficient- 


lly serious, and this country has become 


to some extent involved in it on account 
f the projected sale to Greece of the old 
battleships Idaho and Mississippi The 
President has made known his approval 
of the sale, the question of which ha 


een before Congre s for the past ten 


ays, explaining that he did so with the 


nderstanding that the acquirement of 
the hips by Greece would promote the 

1use of peace The Turkish Ambassa 
low is understood to have protested 

ainst the proposed salt 

The deaths of the week include Prof 
John R S. Sterrett Bennet Burleigh, 
Jiume 16; James B Brooks, Martin M 
Reynolds, June 17; «¢ Senator Frank 
Hiscock, June 18; Brandon Thomas, Sir 


john FE. G. Hill, June 19; William Er- 
skine Torrens, June 20; Baroness Bertha 
von Suttner, James Moore Swank, Joseph 
T. Kelly, June 21; Morgan B. Williams 


| Bayard Dominick, June 22 M (,eores 


W estir ouse, June 3 
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The Week 


The new aspect of things at Niagara 
is cheering in a double sense. Not only 
are the efforts for peace, which last Sat- 
urday seemed to have reached absolute 
frustration, to be continued, but the is- 
sues have been simplified by bringing 
face to face the two parties directly con- 


cerned It must be admitted that the 


situation has its anomalies from the| 


standpoint of correct diplomatic tech- 
nique. Huertistas and Carranzistas are 
to carry on the work of a conference 
which was called to avert hostilities 


between Huerta and the United States. 


The A BC nations as mediators between | 


Huerta and the United States have sur- 
rendered the centre of the stage to the 
United States acting as mediator be- 
tween Huerta and the Constitutional- 


ists. But it is only the pedants of 


diplomacy who will find fault with the! 


situation. The Tampico flag incident, 


never more than a pretext for bringing | 


the Mexican problem to a head, has 
long been lost sight of; and we imagine 
President Wilson will contrive to bear 
up under the charge of inconsistency on 
the smaller matter if only the outstand- 
Mexican 


ing issue of pacification 


through the elimination of Huerta is 


ettained. Of that the chances are bright- | 


er than ever; and not the less so be- 
cause the two parties now confronting 
each other at Niagara are the same par- 
tles that confront each other at Zaca- 


teca 


President Wilson's earnest efforts in 
behalf of a settlement at Niagara have 
earned him the gratitude of friends of 
peace. The habit of sneering at the Ad 
ministration’s policy of watchful wait 


ing has not died out But if watchful 


| 
waiting means a passive attitude, a 
' 


mere vague expectancy of something 


that will turn up, the phrase absolutely 


does not apply to the course pursued 


at Washington since the opening of the 
conference at Niagara. Far from drift- 
ing, Mr. Wilson has known all along 
what he wants. He may be accused of 
prejudice in setting his mind itmplaca- 
bly against Huerta; he may be accused 
of undue partisanship in espousing the 
claims of the Constitutionalists; but it 
cannot be said that he has wavered in 
his determination that the Niagara con- 
ference shall not adjourn before all hu- 
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|man means towards an agreement on Interstate Commerce Commission, such 


peace have been exhausted. 

Mr. Bryan makes a legitimate point 
in his defence of the wording of the 
proposed treaty with Colombia, when he 
| points out the almost complete identity 
|of its language with that of the Dubois 
memorandum, drawn up as the basis 
for a projected treaty in President 
But while this considera- 


Taft's time. 
tion may properly be urged as a defence 
against personal criticism, it is far from 
| conclusive as to the merits of the ques- 
|tion. Even if the Taft Administration 
| had drawn up a treaty in form, embody- 
|ing the same words, it would still re 
|}main a question whether the language 
| was desirable; and to say a thing in a 
memorandum designed to pave the way 
| to a treaty is very different from saying 
lit in the treaty itself. To use the lan- 
guage of courtesy and good will, while 
| providing substantial reparation for in- 
‘jury, would seem to be as far as a na- 
tion can be expected to go in the formal 
instrument of the settlement of such an 
‘affair as ours with Colombia. “The 
| United States of America and the Re- 
| public of Colombia, being equally ant- 
| mated by the desire to remove all ob- 
etacles to a good understanding between 
|} them”’—such is the opening phrase in 
the draft of the treaty proposed in Sec- 
retary Root’s time, and it ought to suf- 


| 


| fice for any present purpose. 

| In handing down last Monday so 
large a number of decisions, before ad- 

rosie for the summer, the Supreme 
Court gives further proof of the indus- 

| try and energy which have marked it 


for the past few years. It has now 


| 

very nearly cleared its calendar. The 
| so-called “intermountain case” is high- 
ly technical in its details, but simple 
enough in the fundamental principles 
involved. The “long and short haul 
clause” of the original Interstate Com- 
merce act forbade the charging of high- 
‘er rates for freight carried between two 
| given points than was charged for 


freight carried, “under substantially 


| similar circumstances and conditions,” 
between two other points, served by 
| the same line or lines, where the dis- 
tance traversed was longer. In _ the 
amended act of 1910, the “substantially 
similar conditions” clause was dropped 
There was left in the act, however, the 


provision that, “upon application to the 











common carrier may in special cases, af- 
ter investigation, be authorized by the 
Commission to charge less for ionger 
than for shorter distances”; the Com- 
mission being empowered from time to 
time to prescribe the extent of such ex- 
emption from the “long and short haul 
clause.” In the case at issue, the rail- 
ways insisted that their through trans- 
continental rates were necessarily kept 
down by ocean competition from one 
eoast to the other; but that rates be- 
tween intermediate points, or between 
an intermediate point and either coast, 
were not fairly subject to such ocean 
competition. They therefore asked for 
higher rates in some of the transporta- 
tion last referred to than for the full 
transcontinental haul. The Commis- 
sion in 1911 partly admitted this con- 
tention; but, puvinting out that its scope 
applied in different degree, according 
as the intermediate shipping centre was 
near to or remote from the coast, it 
established a compromise arrangement. 
Under this, a series of geographical 
“zones” was fixed, separated by north- 
and-south lines, and for each of those 
several zones rates were adjusted ac- 
cording to their assumed relation to 
the influences which fixed the through 
transcontinental rate. 





The railways party to the suit had 
challenged the Commission's right to fix 
such “blanket rates,” and the Commerce 
Court, since abolished, had upheld the 
contention. The Supreme Court now 
rules against it, and decides that the 
Commission has full authority to pro- 
ceed on the lines adopted in its com- 
promise arrangement of 1911. In two 
respects the Court’s decision is of par- 
ticularly timely interest. It appears to 
recognize (what had previously been 
disputed) the Commission’s right to al- 
ter rates on the basis of a “blanket rul- 
ing,” not by fixing each separate rate 
individually; and this may bear on the 
pending decision as to a general in- 
crease in Eastern railway rates. It also 
sustains a policy of the Interstate Com- 
mission which will become much more 
important, both to the railways and to 
the shippers, when the ocean route from 
coast to coast is shortened by the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 





The orthodox Republican view of the 
way the tariff works can be stated in a 
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few words. When we put on a high 


tariff, we don’t make prices any high- 


er to the consumer, but nevertheless 
we enable manufacturers to pay high 
wages; when we reduce the tariff, the 


consumer gets no lower prices, but nev- 


ertheless the manufacturer is compelled | 


either to shut up shop or to reduce 


wages. Just why these things should 
be so must be a good deal of a puzzle 
to many persons, and it ought to be 
something of a relief to them to learn 
of concrete instances in which things 
act in a less topsy-turvy fashion. There- 
fore the statement issued by the Fed- 
eral Sugar Refining Company, which 
shows the direct connection between 
tariff reduction and sugar prices, is val- 
uable. The price of raw sugar in bond 
is nearly the same now as the average 
price for some years before the tariff 
was reduced—2.04 cents per pound, as 
against 2.09 cents—but the price of re 
fined sugar in the American market is 
now only 3.82 cents, as against 4.40. 
There is thus a saving of .58 cent per 
pound, which means an annual reduc- 
tion of more than $48,000,000. When 
the duty shall have been entirely remov- 
ed, there will be, says the company’s 
Statement, a further saving of some 
$100,000,000 a year. 
thing is going on in many directions. 
But it 
much note of such relief from indirect 
taxation, just as it is hard to get them 
to realize the burden which the tariff 
imposes on them in the shape of high 
But 


less real, nor is the relief any the less 


The same kind of 


is hard to get people to take 


prices. the burden is none the 


beneficial. 


Not very long after Col. Roosevelt's 
announcement that he cannot be a can- 
didate for Governor, and the intimation 
that he may even be prevented from 
taking an active part in the campaign, 
the holy war against Perkins proclaim- 
ed by Amos Pinchot takes on reality. 
Gifford Pinchot has now declared that 
Perkins is decidedly not, wanted in 
Pennsylvania, and the George L. Record 
wing of the New Jersey Progressives de- 
mands similar action. One might imag- 
ine that the Progressives, threatened 
with the defection of their commander- 
in-chief, would be in no hurry to pitch 


eny more leaders overboard. A Pro 


gressive campaign without Roosevelt in 
the line of battle and Perkins in the 


The Nation 


ed in advance. But that is only super- 


The fact is, 


ficial reasoning. of course, 


that only Roosevelt is strong enough to 
The 


gressive party unaided can never stand 


| carry the burden of Perkins Pro- 
up under the weight. 


gressive is neutralized by Roosevelt. 
With the Colonel in partial retirement, 
Perkins would remain 
figure in any nation-wide campaign the 
The 


cal voter who has made a wry face at 


Progressives may undertake. 


balk 


naturel. 


Roosevelt will when pre- 


sented with Perkins au 


sauce, 


Simplicity itself is the aim of the 
bill which Senator Stone and Represen- 
tative Flood, at the instance of the 


Third Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Phillips, have introduced to make the 
consular and diplomatic services more 
mobile. It provides that secretaries and 
all consular employees be appointed to 
The in- 


elasticity of the present plan has long 


grades, not to specific posts. 
been a source of embarrassment. In 
emergencies in other cities or in other 
countries, consuls cannot be trans- 
ferred without a delay that may stretch 
the 


Important 


into many months before Senate 


confirms the nomination. 
changes, moreover, are frequently nec- 
new conditions; and while the Depart- 
ment can suspend consular offices, 
cannot establish new ones. Another 
innovation is the provision of a uniform 
salary for each grade. 
ent law, with a specific salary attached 
to each specific assignment, a promo- 
tion necessitates a change of post, and 
thus frequently removes the officer from 
the place where he is most useful. 
the Consular Service, 


rector Carr, of 


remarks that the flexibility to which 
bill 


giving 


the looks “would far towards 


zo 


this country an organization 


” 


worthy of the name. While the mea- 
sure cannot be pressed this session, it 
deserves early consideration in the next. 
That some of the cobwebs of our 
American parallel to the Circumlocu- 
tion Office, the patent registry, could be 
made to yield to a new broom, was prov- 
ed on paper long ago; the first annual 
report of Commissioner Ewing shows 
the beginnings of it in practice. Since 


January “the work has not been more 





commirsariat would seem to be doom- 





than eighteen to twenty months behind, 





Perkins as a Pro- 


the outstanding 
radi- | 


swallowing Harvester Trust, even with 


essary to adapt the consular service to| 


it | 


Under the pres- | 


Di- | 
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as a rule.” The condition of affairs 
when the present head took office is suc 
cinctly stated. “There was complaint 
and very properly, of many cases great 
ly delayed. There were 4,007 cases be 
tween five and ten vears old, sixty-nine 
lof these having been in the office as 
ilong as fifteen years, and 7S0 being 
more than eight years old. While the 

constituted about 4 per cent. of the to 
tal business of the office, their impor 


tance, and the work they entail becaus: 


far out 
The 
d 


of their complicated nature, are 


of proportion to their number.” 


numerous instances of injustices an 


| 


| personal hardships caused by these slow 


dragging cases are only one reason for 
expediting them. Another is the cumu- 
lative burden they place upon the pa- 
tent office force. The employees have 
been driven at full speed, patent attor 
induced 


a rule invoked forbidding 


neys to codperate with the 


corps, and 


endless amendments to applications 
What has been needed is thorough de 
polarization, as Dr. Holmes would call 


it, of formulas and systems. 


‘ 
The first congress for the country 


wide promotion of mental hygiene, call 





ed at Baltimore under the auspices of 
the National Committee for Mental 
tiygiene, has adjourned after attracting 
little attention. Yet it would be notable 
lif only as summarizing the extent to 
lwhich similar committees within the 
| States are devoting themselves to the 
| subject. Their general objects are the 
| study and amelioration of conditions 
|whence insanity springs; the study of 
| debatable or border-line cases of men 
| disease; the bettering of the laws 


| tal 
|governing the commitment of the in 
| 


} 


sane; and the investigation of institu 
itions and institutional methods. Sin 
ithe formation of the first Mental Hy 


giene Society in 1908, Illinois, 
| York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Mary 
land, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina 
|have witnessed the foundation of sim! 
jlar bodies. Virtually all have sprung 
to usefulness as supplements to the ef 
forts of the State Boards of Health and 
State of Il 
linois, for example, having taken over, 
the of the Cook 


courts, the study of cases pending com 


Boards of Education—that 


at request County 
mitment in Chicago. Their clearer func- 
tion, however, is in the setting up of 


free clinics, the employment of medical 





directors, and the education of the pub- 








| in mental hygiene. The field is one 

in private philanthropy, especial- 

ly when scientifically directed, should 
prove ighly useful 

No more interesting action has been 

iken recently in college circles than 

t lecish of ¢t oint committee on 

wad reedom of the American Eco 

American Political, and Ameri 

‘ S« ) al Associations to inves- 

tiga t reed rf gnation from 

\\ in Uni si ( Prof. Willard 

( | Pro sor of economics in 

t titution 1906, Mr. Fisher 

ad vn ideas on numerous sub 

iH as twice been Mayor of Mid 

dletow and at that time found that 

vs on the question of Sunday ob 

rvan offended the orthodox. The 

( bone of contention seems to have 

a jo remark by Professor Fish 

er tot effect that it might be well to 

all the churches of the country for 

me years as an experiment. This was 

naturally heresy for Wesleyan, and his 


resignation followed. He is also report- 


ed to have admitted that his attitude 
ise not in harmony with the traditions 
of this college But the collegiate world 


has a vital interest in knowing whether 


this is something more than 


of spirit or not; whether 


patibility 
a case of repression of free opinion due 
or 


to presidential intolerance, 
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more than 100 feet and driven by 
four 100-horsepower motors. An aero- 
plane equipped with cabins—and also 


restaurant facilities?—like Sikorsky’s, 
would seem to put aviation for touring 
of the 


for 


experimental 
sustained flight 
held by 


red 632 miles 


outside 
The 


measured 


purposes 


class. record 


over a course is 


Fourney, who in 1912 cove 


in hours 22 minutes; but the closer 
parallel to the contemplated Atlantic 
flight is Roland Garros’s dash from 
Bizerta across the Mediterranean to 
San Rafael, a distance of 558 miles, in 
i hours 53 minutes. The distance from 
our coast to the Azores, given at 1,200 
miles, would call for a duplication of 
Garros’s speed of 70 miles an hour for 
more than 17 hours. Cold figures would 
argue that the Atlantic will not be con- 
quered for some years. 

A recent letter to the press by the 
Archbishop of York cited a remark 


lately made to him by “a distinguished 
the effect that 
him in the pres- 


American citizen,” to 


what most impressed 


ent political situation in England was 
“the contrast between the demand of 
the country as a whole for some set- 


|} trement [of the Irish question] by con- 


incom- | 
it | 


whether | 


sent, and the incapacity of Parliament 
We fancy that this 


distinguished American citizen had seen 


to give effect to it.” 


kindred phenomena in his own country; 


land if the Archbishop had cross-exam- 


| Britain 


it is a case where another connection 
is more fitting for one of Professor 
Fisher's frank utterance. It is a diffi- 
cult problem in human relations which 
the joint committee has now tackled; 
but in the interest of the public, colleges | 
which do not tolerate reasonable free- 
dom of thought and speech, ought to be 
labelled as such 
I an f success for an aero 
plane filght across the Atlantic depend 
tent to which the managers 
tf nterp can combine In their 
ne the factors of speed, sustained 
fivin welt nd structural strength, 
eparately have been developed 
! t reroplane to a degree approx! 
x the requirements of a trans 
itlant venture In the matter of 
1 ze, lifting capacity, and stabil- 
t t record unquestionably belongs 
to the Russian aviator Sikorsky, who 
i irried sixteen pdssengers at once 


a machine with a wing spread of 


ined him, the reason might have ap- 
peared to be the same as to-day in Great 
namely, “the entanglements of 
party pride and policy.” Of these the 
Archbishop complains as standing in 


the way of averting what may be civil 


war, though to this the whole nation 
is averse. The chief entanglement has 
been that of the Unionist party with 
Ulster. What Ulster wanted was the 
defeat of the Home Rule bill and the 
expulsion of the Government from 
power. The Ulstermen have themselves 


played straight. It has been said of them 


by an Irishman who knows them well 
that they were not bluffing, because 
they were too stupid to bluff. But this 


rude simplicity of the plans of Ulster 
has been confused by the mancuvres of 
The 


Ulster. 


the English Unionists latter de- 


of Now, 
Ulster did not want exclusion; it wanted 
the bill and turn out the Lib- 


Unionists thought that 


manded the exclusion 


to smash 


But the 


erals. 
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the thing could be done by making a 
great play about Ulster exclusion. Now 
that this is to be offered them, in some 
form or other, Ulster is in a rage at the 
thought of any settlement which means 
the passage of the bill, and Unionist 
leaders are beginning to say that they 
never intended to assent to exclusion. 


Australia has been having her trou- 
ble over a labor-preference bill, though 
of an order the reverse of ours. In two 


of the Common- 
the 


the 


successive sessions 


wealth Parliament, Government 


have passed through House a Dill 


forbidding the preferring of trade 


unionists in employment on _ public 


works. But the Senate, where there is 
still 


each occasion rejected it. 


a Labor party majority, has on 
Under such 
circumstances, it is expressly provided 
in the Australian Constitution that the 
dissolve both 


This has just 


Governor-General may 


Houses of Parliament. 
been done, at the instance of the Liber- 
al Premier, and a general election is to 
follow. No doubt, the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Cook, hopes to secure seats enough 
to make sure of the enactment of the 
bill. Next time, if the Representatives 
again pass the bill, only to have it 
thrown out by the Senate, the Consti- 
tution provides that it shall be laid be- 
fore a joint sitting of both Houses, of 
which a bare majority would suffice to 
pass it. The issue thus forced is un- 
usual, and the final decision will be 
watched for with interest. 


Far from despairing of the future of 
parliamentary government in China, 
Professor Goodnow, constitutional ad- 
viser to President Yuan Shi-Kai, be- 
lieves that the Chinese republic is fol- 
lowing the traditional course of evo- 
lution from despotism to parliamentary 
institutions. This course leads through 
a period of concentration of large pow- 
ers in the hands of the Executive. It is 
possible to speak of Yuan Shi-Kai as 


dictator only by comparison with the 
radically democratic ideals cherished by 
the revolutionaries of the south of 


China under Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. The slow 
pace of progress towards true repre- 
sentative government is exemplified in 
Japan, where, after nearly forty years, 
the principle of Executive responsibil- 
ity to Parliament is just beginning to 


assume reality. 
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MORE CONSPIRACIES! 

There is room for dispute as to the 
condition of business in a great many 
lines, but there is one line of business 
The 
has never before 


which is unquestionably booming. 
conspiracy business 
attained anything like the pesition it 
now enjoys as a well-defined branch of 
capitalistic enterprise. 
been its development in this country 
that, although only a few years ago— 
in the time of President Roosevelt 


be 


say 


—it could not classed as anything 


more than an infant industry, barely 
. f | George’s gener: opaganda. That, to 
struggling for existence, it has now at-; ” rge’s general propaganda. That, t 
, a : be sure ras e the o -— | 
tained the dignity of an international ire, was done in the open, and | 
therefore was no conspiracy; but at 


institution. When 


the Exchequer of Great Britain gives a 


the Chancellor of 


branch of American enterprise the rec- 


ognition of conspicuous mention in a 


political speech, it may certainly be 


said to have “arrived.” The opponents 


So rapid has'| 





Lloyd George, it appears, has found it the 
| easiest thing in the world to conjure up 
a mighty conspiracy, a desperate at- 
tempt of the Trust magnates of America 
humanitarian 
And 


makes this performance of the Chancel- 


“to stop the deluge” of 


legislation “at the source.” what 


lor of the Exchequer the more curious 


is that the one American fortune which | 


has, in point of fact, been employed to 


influence the course of British politics | 
-that of Joseph Fels—has been used in | 


promotion of radical land legislation, | 


and has been of material help to Lloyd 


least it was done, and there is not the 


faintest trace of reason to believe that | 


all 


ground or under ground, by 


anything at is being done, 


American 


above | 
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Canards of this kind might be dis- 


missed with a smile if they formed part 


of the stage thunder to which we are 


all accustomed in the midst of an elec 


toral campaign. In this country, and 
doubtless in every country, allowance is 
made for the extravagances and esca 
pades of campaign oratory and cam- 
paign journalism. “British gold,” sent 
here by the Cobden Club to promote 
free trade, was a regular part of the 


stage apparatus of the Republican party 


for a generation, though every man of 


knew that it figment 


sense 
| 


was a pure 


of the protectionist imagination. It was 


transferred to the Democratic green 
room during the free-silver period, the 
only difference being that it was the 


Rothschilds and other money kings who 
sent the phantom gold over, instead of 


the Cobden Club. But when the Govern- 


Trust magnates to oppose British radi-| ment itself resorts to the spreading of 


of Lloyd George’s policies, it appears, calism. 

have “called in the aid of American | The latest development in our own 

millionaires,” and he goes on to tell his | Administration’s warfare upon the 
- | 


hearers why “these golden apostles” are 


“intervening in British politics.” In- 


conspiracy of Big Business is the giv- 
ing out of a selection from the letters 


spired by what is going on across the| that it has received in support of its 
ocean, “America is getting sick of the position. We have no doubt that they 


ruthless piracy of these modern buc- 


caneers.” And so the Trust magnates, 
“baffled and beaten in their own land, 
are coming over here to stop the deluge 
at its source.” 

The 


whether the conspiracy business is the 


question remains, however, 


bave poured into the White House in 
great quantities; but the more numer- 
ous they are the less impressive is the 
lot that has been chosen for publication. 
Among those contained in the press dis- 
patches, the longest is this: 


From St. Paul, Minn.: “It is quite mani- 


fest that the cause of the present hard 
business of forming conspiracies OF|times is almost wholly due to a united 
that of imagining them. So far as our action on the part of large corporations 
of the country, after deliberate confer- 


sources of information extend, we have 
to say that real conspiracies are still 
Take this one that Mr. 


very scarce. 


ence, to chastise your Administration. No 
doubt the corporations mutually 
agreed to put on the brakes and slow up 


have 


Lloyd George has just sprung upon us business in every way possible. This is 
adie g 6 “|the way they have of intimidating the 
The only foundation that he appears tO| people and the Administration. There 





have for his statement is the speech 


should be a law that would imprison such 











as 2 Me & week be le COO oe eee Oe 
' ‘ ; BS | ness.” 

“The false humanitarianism of British 

social legislation is going to destroy | Does “the White House”—we do not 

British trade, British commerce, and | like to say “does President Wilson”— | 

British industry.” Now it is true that| really think such stuff worth putting) 
. | 

Mr. Hill is a millionaire; and it is also| forward by way of vindication? Does 


undeniable that it is only ‘because he | it really believe that “the corporations 

has been a wonderfully successful rail-| have mutually agreed” to cripple the| 

And if it} 

was cabled to England. But apart from | does, can it possibly imagine that any- 

this, it does not appear that Mr. Hill’s| body who does not accept that view on 

millions have had anything to do with | the authority of “the White House” will | 
the have his disbelief shaken in the slight-| 

pounds it took to cable his talk lea 

doubtless paid for in the usual way by | 

the news associations. Out of this Mr. | particle of evidence? 


way and business man that his opinion country’s business? even 


the case. Even few shillings or 
est by the bald assertion of an unnamed 


person in St. Paul, unaccompanied by a 





laws forbidden; 


these wild imaginings, the matter be- 


| comes infinitely more serious. Whatever 
ithe end which it is designed to serve, 


the use of such means is vicious. The 
the 


| precedent is easily followed; 


and 
method is just as likely to be resorted 
to in the promotion of foolish or unjust 
It is 


intellectually degrading and politically 


policies as of wise and just ones. 





dangerous; and we should be gla to 
think that we had seen the last of ii, at 
the hands of this Administration at 
least. 

|RADICAL IDEAS ABOUT STATE 


GOVERNMENT. 


Lecky, who observed that a growing 





|distrust of representative bodies was 


lone of the main characteristics of the 


close of the nineteenth century, could 
(have found novel illustrations of it 
among the American States in the last 
few years. The older tendency was to 
deprive Legislatures of some of their 


powers. The duration and frequency of 


their meetings was limited; legislative 


regulated; local and ial 


the 


procedure oe 
executive and jud 
cher ks 


referendum 


and 


in 


broadened; and 
like 


But the more recent impulse is 


cial veto 


supplements the 
voked. 
to alter the whole nature of the Legisla- 
ture. It is true that the merits of com 
mission and single-chamber plans have 
They 


A 


not been convincing reappear, 


however, with pertinacity. bill was 


introduced last week in Louisiana pro 


viding for replacing the lawmakers by 
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a body of eight commissioners. In Ore-| 


gon the measure recently initiated for | 


the abolition of the Senate, leaving an | 


Assembly of sixty, has been endorsed 


by grangers, labor unions, and civic or- 
ganizations. Gov. Hunt's proposal of a 


commission Legislature in Arizona is 


till fresh 
Hiodge’s scheme of a continuous Legis- 


in mind. In Kansas, Gov. 





iture of eight or sixteen members is 
gain brought to notice by a publica- 
tion sent broadcast from the State Print- 


ing Office. It contains ninety pages of | 
| 





irgument from newspapers, magazines, | 
nd political experts in its favor, antl 
forty pages opposing it. 

A study of this pamphlet is instrue-| 
tive Its arguments for the eingre | 
chamber form, which differs little from 
that now awaiting decision in Oregon, 
how a uniform source of dissatisfac- 
tion It is essentially a discontent of 


democracy with itself. The legislative 
system cannot be run without a deal of 
trouble; and of this the people are get- 
The 


marks that “the members of Legisla- 


ting impatient Baltimore News 


re 
tures are in large part elected and con 
trolled by bosses. 
and 


responsive attention to their func- 


tion is too well known to need assertion. 


With such a_ situation, there 
can be no fundamental objection to 
electing eight men, as proposed.” “We 


know,” states the Columbus Journal, 
“no better policy this State could pursue 
than to abolish the bicameral Legisla- 
ture, and put a onebranch body in its 
place.” The St. Paul Dispatch believes 


“there would be less law, and therefore 


better law. Business system would sup- 
plant unorganized effort, and there 

ould be an end to much waste.” The 
Milwaukee Free Press finds that “the 


Governor's strongest argument is based 
the Increased efficiency of a smaller 
The 


important, and the people would be able 


‘ 


n 


ody 


I contests would become more 


to choose better men.” All these are 

neere opinions; and all are linked to- 
gether by the recurrent synonyms for 
“efficiency and “past Incompetency.” 


The fundamental inconsistency Is clear. 
In one breath the reason for change is 
benefit of a new form as 


stated as the 


such. In the next it is given us to un- 
derstand that the trouble with the old 
era was the want of public spirit, of a 
sense of duty animating each legislator. 


Belief that anything else than wise 


| 
terations in form. 


The lack of scientific | 
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action by the people will yield good gov- 
ernment is to be combated even when 
joined with agitation for desirable al- 
The merits of the 
pure commission form of government 
for States, urged largely on the basis 
of a false analogy between city and com- 
monwealth, scarcely call for considera- 
tion at present. For the plan to abolish 
State Senates more can be said. Seri- 
ous reasons on the side of a single 
chamber can be found in the writings 
of Bentham, Mill, and Bagehot; there 
are nations which are legislated for by 
one chamber; certain of our States have 
at one time or another tried the plan. 
The evils of the other system are well 
known. But, on the whole, the utility 
and excellence of bicameral government 
have never been seriously questioned in 
A single legislative body 
would 


this country. 


of sixty in Oregon, moreover, 
tend to the same evils as a commission 
| Legislature of sixteen in Kansas. If it 
held office for any length of time, it 
unrepresentative of the 
It would incline to a com- 


legislative 


would become 





whole people. 


bination of executive and 
functions, since, feeling itself the special 
organ of the popular will, it would grad- 
ually subject the executive to control. 
it might embody order and celerity, but 
it would go upon the assumption that 
\the people can concentrate responsibil- 
ity and with merely the 
check of the newer devices of govern- 
This is a mistake, unless the ma- 
is certain not to use its power 
tyrannically. The decisions of such a 
body, finally, would probably be incom- 
The upper houses in 


authority, 


ment. 
jority 


plete and hasty. 
our States have always been the more 
express image of those judgments of 
{the people which lag temperately behind 





lits emotions; popular clamor is too 
weakened in force to reach them with 
| commanding appeal. In an ideal state of 


laffairs the two-chamber system might 


seem transitional; discussion in one 


broadly representative chamber might 
conceivably surpass that jealously bal- 
But the Western 


anced between two. 


States are not yet ideal democracies. 


The fundamental objection goes back 
to the belief that by revolutionizing ma- 
chinery a millennium can be brought 
about. If some States need changes, the 
first and sensible experiments are sure 
ly not with the whole form of govern- 


sai B 


procedure of the present form. There 
is excelient reason to believe that the 
present faults of Legislatures are part- 
ly the result of the earlier distrust, 
and the curbing of legislative powers. 
Some of the innovations, such as the 
power of the Governor to introduce leg- 
islation, greater respect for experts, and 
a reduction of the size of assemblies, 
But in general, and 


may be salutary. 
in the long run, reform will depend on 
putting a new breath into the body 
pelitic, whatever form it have. 


UNIVERSITIES IN A DEMOCRACY. 


In his address to the Harvard alumni 
at Cambridge on Thursday, Senator 
Lodge admirably defined the attitude of 
a university towards the new ideals, 
aspirations, and political aims that come 
forward from time to time. It is essen- 
tial, he said, that the youth of the land 
should be put in sympathy with their 
own time; they must not be recreant to 
progress, nor oblivious of the evils of 
their day. The university itself, how- 
ever, must not think in terms of years 
or of decades, but of centuries. That is, 
it must admit to its precincts, for the 
purposes of study, every movement to 
better the moral or material status of 
ethers, but must then examine it “not 
merely in the roseate glow of enthusi- 
astic hope, but by the clear, cold light 
of the past, before she decides that they 
are fit for the ordeal of the future and 
will prove a benefit to mankind.” It 
was excellent advice at Harvard, where 
too often innate conservatism has de- 
nied access to reforms until they had 
demonstrated their value abroad. 


But these words are timely elsewhere 
than in Harvard, because we hear in so 
many quarters the assertion that the 
University, if not in politics, should be 
in the service of the State; that it 
should be leading all the political move- 
ments of the day; it should draft every 
bill to be submitted to the Legislature, 
regarding every fad, or faney, or sound 
reform of the hour. If mothers’ pen- 
sions are bruited in one State, it should 
be the duty of the nearest State uni- 
versity to accept the proposal, with or 
without adequate consideration, and 
rush it into law with all possible speed 
so that the State may duly be labelled 
progressive. It should not only guide 
the farmers; it should reach out into 








ment, but with the organization and 





every home, answering every question 
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bined, with dairy inspectors and instruc- 
tors in the use of incubators ever on 
the road, so that the State may have 
evidence of the University’s practical 
value, of its ability to make two dollars 
grow where one grew before. But above 
all else, it should be intolerant of any- 
thing except the new; conservatism 
must be the one unforgivable sin. 
Obviously, there is much in this to at- 
tract, as the University of Wisconsin 
has repeatedly shown. But if we accept 
it as the ideal of the university, we 
must obviously reject in large measure 
Senator Lodge’s defence of the old-fash- 
ioned theory that the chief function of 
the university is to test the new in the 
light of the old by the “clear, cold light 
of the past.” There is no longer room 
for the student and teacher working 
quietly in their laboratories, not blind 
to the present, but examining every 
proposal with scientific detachment and 
the absence of all heat or partisanship. 
We must then forget the great teachers 
of the past who attuned the spirits to 
which they ministered so that when 
their pupils went forth they vibrated 
immediately to the appeal of the hour, 
being keen with sympathy for the new, 
but with their sympathy reinforced by 
sound judgment, and trained by mental 
and moral discipline to accept what is 
wise and reject the ephemeral craze of 
the hour. It would surely be a mighty 
misfortune were the ideal of a business 
State university supervising all the ac- 
tivities of the State with a semi-social- 
istic maternalism to prevail above all 
others. 


put to it by any one, whether by letter | the attention of his listeners, to put a 
or by ‘phone. It should be an extension | 

| 
university and an intelligence office com- 
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—that is, with having saved the Union 





stop-watch on him, as if he were — years hence the actual accom 


bricklayer or a pig-iron handler. When|plishment of “Ground Arms" may 


an efficiency test was tried at Harvard | clearer than to-day. There is, however, 
| 

last year the whole faculty rose in | one great difference between the two 

arms, and the president withdrew the | books: Mrs. Stowe wrote her book af 


proposal; at Wisconsin they must obey | ter having lived amid slave scenes, 
what the State decrees, when it decrees, | while the Baroness von Suttner penned 
or get out. To any one who thinks at/her descriptions of the barbarisms of 
all, this method of “bringing a univer- | war without having herself come into 
sity up to date” is destructive of the/| contact with them—in contrast to Tol 
very best for which it should stand. It | stoy's noble “War and Peace,” which 
is the beginning of an inteliectual thral-| was founded on numerous personal ex 
dom likely to stifle any great soul, to|periences of bloodshed. During Bertha 
reduce a college to the basis of a fac- | von Suttner’s youth was fought, in her 
tory, and to ignore entirely its priceless | neighborhood, the Austrian war of 1866. 
spiritual values. If our State universi- | y+ left her cold, as she said in he 
ties must come to this, Heaven forbid | memoirs: “I’m ashamed to write thes 


that our privately maintained institu-| words, but this event made no impres 
' 
| 
| Prussian War likewise left her indif 
| ferent. 


tions should cultivate closer relations| sion on me—none at all.’ The Franco 


with the Commonwealths. 
It was not until she came un 


. ler the influence of a single notable per 

BERTHA VON SUTTNER. — _— | 
|sonality that her eyes were opened and 
With the death of the Baroness von! ‘ : = ‘ 
jher soul set on fire by the iniquities of 


Suttner disappears from view one of the , ‘ 
er disapp : oe | that waich is justly termed “the sum 


most remarkable personalities of our - 
of all villanies. 

time, whose influence is, fortunately, | 
| Her 
To her, | 
I's ¢ 1@ se > a secretars 
it may be expected, monuments | helenae advertisement for sia 
be built when the militarism she|#"4 housekeeper became the turning 
fought so ardently shall have been abol-| Point of her life. His greatest wish was 


But her great book,|to be able to invent an explosive or ma 


: ; chance answering of Alfred 
destined long to survive her. 


ished on earth. 
“Ground Arms,” will always be her/chine so terribie as to end all war, and 
truest memorial. Whether the story is|it was from him that she learned to 
authentic or not that a reading of this| pate militarism with all her ardent and 
tract induced the Czar of Russia to call| ,owerful nature. Years afterwards the 
the first Hague Conference we do not | creat peace prize which her former em 
know. It is, however, certain that nO! ployer founded came to her as a fitting 
other brief for peace has won 80 MAaDY|reward for her own achievements, fot 
converts or exercised so great an 1iN-| her ability to visualize the carnage and 


fluence in all quarters of the globe. Her) waste of war so movingly that the bulk 


If we are to have close alli- | portrayal of war's horrors opened the of her readers, probably, still think 


ances between State activities and State | eyes of millions to its actual nature, and | that it was of her own sorrow and wid 


universities, then more than ever do we may be counted one of the great forces 


owhood that she wrote so vividly 


need the type of private university, of | which are steadily bringing about the/ prize was the more welcome since it 


which Harvard, whatever its weakness-|emancipation of the world from whole-| round her in great need 


es, is still the preéminent example. 


For the danger in the case of State 
alliances is obvious; how shall the State 





Indeed 
sale murder. vas compelled to the last to labor for 
The author of “Ground Arms” has}her means of sustenance. She gave gen 


frequently and not inaptly been com-|erously to the great cause, and she suf 


university face in a difference of opin-|pared to the author of “Uncle Tom’s | fered much for it. The hatred of the 


ion with the lawmakers? Just now, the | Cabin.” Both volumes exercised an in-|militarists for her knew few bound 


University of Wisconsin is being sub- 
jected to an “efficiency” survey, which 
must make any true scholar feel strong- 
ly tempted to hand in his resignation. 
Subpenas are even threatened, and a 
New York researcher is reported to be 
attending classrooms with a stenograph- 
er by his side—doubtless to count the 
words the professor utters, to measure 








ternational influence, being translat-| particularly in her own country. When 
ed into many foreign languages and run- she was last in the United States, at th: 
ning through countless editions. Mrs. | beginning of the Balkan troubles, her 
Stowe’s famous book is credited by | mail was full of exulting and abusive 
so careful an historian as Mr. Charles /|letters and posteards from officers and 
Francis Adams with having prevented,;men of the Austrian army, exulting in 
together withthe Emancipation Proc-|what they considered the certain ap 
lamation, the recognition of the Confed-|proach of war and reviling her as 
erate States by the British Government' though her aim in life were the lower- 








- 


(+6 


ing instead of the raising of humanity. 


Fortunately for her and her nation’s 
ippiness, Austria escaped the horrors 
of e conflict only to pay heavily eco- 
nomically for the waste of lives and 
property and the destruction of trade| 
in the near-by states. 

Bertha von Suttner was no genius; 
there was within her no innate, over- 


\helming desire to express herself and 


views on what bec 


her 


ill and end-all of her life.- It 


her iron will and determination to 
tir vorld which we must admire. 
Wit j means, or reputation as a 
riter peaking without authority or 
personal experience, she yet found her 
iy to people's hearts It is all a 
rkable example of Vhat single 
nded, unselfish devotion to a great 

" an accomplish. Naturally, the 
Barone quickly lost interest in mere} 
nationalism and came to realize inter- 
nationalism as the true aim of an en- 
lightened age It was the sense of the 
relationship of nations which made 
er sa n What was probably her last 
p onal letter to friends in this coun- 
" nfort it i to my soul to! 

v widely nl how bravely Ameri- 

‘ protesting against war, even 

j lready begun I do hope that 
t! lia n of the South American re- 
| ll ward off the danger of a reg- 
tw 1 the States and Mexico. | 
I t f Kurope it would be a| 
v if the | l of the New 

i fall into the crimes and 

Old 
OLT OF THE MAIN CURRENT. 

| eleht o'clock of a June morning 
the first seattering detachments of in 
intry in rompers and pinafores are de 
bouchtit on the park benches and the 
lawl under the convoy of clean-shaven | 
old men with newspapers Karly morn 
in in the open alr is the time of the 
ery your and their grandparents; 
vhile the middle ages are still imper 
fectly awake over the breakfast table 
Old men and babies rise early and re 
fuse to dawdle in bed; the old presum- 
ably because they have so little time 


ahead of them, and are bound to utilize 


of existence, the babies be 


every minute 
cause countless tasks clamor for atten 
tion—new business, and the business 


that remained unfinisbed the night be 
fore when they began nodding in their 
The trees and lawns, be 


mother lat 


ame to her the be-| 


was rather | 
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‘The 


ing at the same time very old and very | 


young in June, are early risers them- 
selves. They have their freshest greet- 


ings for first comers, like the thrifty 


to his early customers be- 


midday rush has warped his 


tradesman 
fore the 


| temper and made his smile perfunctory. 


This year the trees and grass in the 


| 


|park are of a rare green, owing no 


| doubt to the same heavy snows which 
|have made bumper crops in the West. 
| The trees arch over the asphalt walks 
land the benches, making cool 
bowers under which the old read their 


The thin traffic of 


sweep 


newspapers at peace. 


| the breakfast hour makes it unneces- 
| sary to keep a wary eye on the rompered 
jand pinafored pioneers. 

| By ten o'clock the veterans on the 
|} benches have done with their newspa- 
| pers and disappeared. In their place 
lare the mothers and the nursemaids. 


There is much adult conversation. There 
is a good deal of domestic industry. The 
old housewifely virtues are far from 
Darning and stitching are in 
and 


Little girls work on very small 


vanished. 


full swing, both utilitarian educa- 


tional. 


tieces of fabric with huge needles un- 


der careful superintendence; before 


long there will be very little left of the 


original fabric, but the purposes of voca- 


tional training—a system 





Froebel and Montessori by several thou- 
By 


after two hours of close ap- 


sand years—will have been fulfilled. 


ten o'clock, 


plication to tin pails and rubber balls, 


the nursing bottle comes into play— 


omewhat unhygienically, one must con- 


but with apparent satisfaction in 


fess, 


the two parties immediately concerned. 


Students of the rudiments of walking 


teer diagonal and wavering courses 


icross the convenient asphalt. They tack 


and reach and beat to windward, and 


occasionally collide with their elders. 


They are a menace to adult navigation, 
|} but not so dangerous as the little girls 
| in charge of doll carriages, which every 
little while refuse to answer to the helm 
of 


problems in 


and roll between the legs pedes- 


It is essential to safe walking 


| trians, presenting difficult 
the park that one keep constant 


| wateh on one’s feet, for there are the 
| doll carriages and there are the toddlers 
| who suddenly embrace the knees of to- 
| tal strangers and claim intimate rela- 


| tionship with them. 


antedating | 
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fails to reveal that native animosity 
between parents and children which 
Bernard Shaw has recently discovered. 
It does reveal a wide difference of 
epinion as to use of the park soil and 
the water spouting from the hydrant. 
The chemistry of the ancients is sound- 
er than our own science when appliea 
to the young. The human heart will 
never respond to oxygen and hydrogen 
and carbons and phosphates as it does 
to earth and water and air and fire. 
Earth and water are the basic elements 
of childhood. Mixed in a tin pail, they 
lend to an extraordinary 


variety 


themselves 


of uses. They may be con- 


surreptitiously and in small 
quantities as food. Applied to aprons 
and lend 


original effects in textile ornamentation. 


sumed 


socks, they themselves to 
Worked into the face and other exposed 
parts of the body, they reproduce the 
war-ornamentation of primitive civili- 
zation. By three in the afternoon, say, 
the aspect of primitive warfare is un- 
escapable. At this hour the native hue 
cf childhood is thickly overlaid with a 
veneer of dust cut into infinite patterns 
by sprayings from the pump. By apply- 
ing one’s fingers to the nozzle one may 
an effect like the fountains at 
Versailles. The smaller children cry 


under the deluge and immediately come 


obtain 


back for more. 


At six o'clock in the afternoon the 
shadows are falling on a host fast get- 
ting ready for bed. Weariness of the 
body has been setting in and tempers 
are beginning to chafe. Babies are crying 
under unjust punishment administered 
by substitute mothers twelve years old 


and under. There is a noticeable re- 
laxation in the zest of games. Tin pails 
are kicked over in a fret. Rubber balls 
that roll under the benches are no long- 
er pursued with animation, but must be 
retrieved by nurses or kindly disposed 
strangers. The militant cries from be- 
neath and under rocks, where 


flying detachments of small boys have 


copses 


been scurrying about in pursuit of the 
familiar and ever fresh mysteries that 
lie hidden there, grow fainter. Strag- 
gling lines of baby-cart cavalry wind 
up the hill towards home, and weary- 
footed infantry drags its painful way 
at the end of a taut, impatient nurse’s 
Old men appear on the benches 


It 


arm. 


with afternoon papers. is an army 





Close attention to the park benches 


in retreat. 
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~ the battleship, the twenty-eight knots of 
Correspondence | ¢.. Cuiser, 


light-armored cruiser. 


Foreign 


and the thirty knots of the 
SUBMARINES VERSUS DREAD- As against these damaging figures, Ar- 
NOUGHTS — SIR PERCY W hit 
LETTER TO THE TIMES —SMALL | cruiser with a large turning circle can 
HOPE FOR THE NAVAL ECONO-| not successfully chase a 
MIST. a small turning circle The 
LONDON, June 15. 


SCOTT'S | nold argues that a long 
submarine with 
submarine 
would turn round and torpedo the cruis- 


1 , eEerint . o t gs re gt m the turr her 
The doctrines of the “Suicide Club,” as |®" 4&8 a hare gains on the turn when 


the Conservative press dubs the oppo- | 
nents of a big navy, have found support 
from an unexpected quarter. Admiral | daylight only It must come to the sur- 
Sir Percy Scott, having been asked whe- | face often, and when it does come t 
ther England should build small battle- | the surface it is visible for miles. On 
ships or large, replies that she should not ithe surface it is highly vulnerable to the 
be building either. Sir Percy is one |lightest of guns. Both above and below 
of the greatest living authorities on the | water it can be sunk by the merest touch 
use of heavy guns, and this latest broad- 
side of his has caused scarcely less sen- | on is useless for defence 
sation than the artillery he handled so | restricted that it has 
effectively at Ladysmith. He has en- from the increased distance that the im- 
corsed with his name the startling thesis 
that the men-of-war on which we are so | 
lavishly spending millions are in these 
days of scarcely any value, either for | cy Scott's own hypothesis, 
defence or for offence. 

His position is, in brief, that in future | quent need of being hau'ed up on the 
when beached anywhere ex- 


chased by a greyhound 


Further, the submarine can operate by 


of the ship that rams it Its only weap- 

Its view is so 
gained nothing 
proved torpedo can run. On the high 
seas submarines will require to be con 


voyed by parent ships, which, on Sir Per- 


will disappear 
Sir Percy also contemplates their fre- 


wars no battleship will dare to come /|land. Bu 
within sight of a coast protected by sub- | cept in their own country, they will need 
marines. an attendant army t protect them. 
In short, the submarine, as David Hu: 


attended, 


These craft will make impos- 
sible the bombardment or blockading of 
harbors and the landing of a party in an 
enemy’s country. For fear of themyno | nursed, preceded, propped, and coddled 
fleet will even put to sea. Sir Percy's 


nay puts it, will go to war 


Keen controversy has been aroused by 






ployed far fre land I ee ft ‘ 

} craft were perfectly effict ind 

lanag ble, the might prove ‘ 3 
much the enemy as the fri l f the 
ubs ring W hile the aeroplane can 
never be developed to the point of 1 ing 
lata for the actual aiming of the 
inarine’s torpedo, its ability to detect the 
submarine’s presence from the i 
proved fact. 

The longer the newspaper debate « 
tinues, the more confident become the 
disputants and the more varied thei 

mnclusions This is emphatically 
in which the doctors disagre¢ And the 


plain landsman, who pay the bill, ha 
reason to doubt whether the prospect of 
a reduction in the naval estimates is 
as near fulfilment as seemed likely on a 
ursory reading of Sir Percy Scott's letter 
n the Times. Sir Percy himself demand 


i.in place of battleships, “an enormous 


|} fleet of submarines, airships, and aero 


| portunity is already 


planes,” and it must be remembered that 
not very many submarines can be built 
for the cost of a dreadnought The op 


seized bv a 


being 


|} section of the press to work up a new 


picture of the next naval war shows us|/a passage in Sir Percy's letter in which | 


aeroplanes above and submarines below, | he says that, with a flotilla of submarines 
operating jointly to expose all battleships | commanded by dashing young officers, he 
within reach to certain destruction. These 
expensive monsters will be able neither to | boom into any harbor, and sink or ma- 
remain safely in harbor nor to come | terially ships in that 
safely out of harbor. So that the two- harbor An anonymous naval officer us- 
to-one standard of which we have been | serts, on the other side, that no sub- 


would undertake through any 


to get 


damage all the 


hearing so much means simply that the | marine has yet attacked a boom with 


stronger Power will have two dread- Destroyers have done so, not 


success, 


noughts lying at the bottom of the sea | by breaking up the boom, but by “jump- 


for every one of the weaker. ling’ it, and in such cases have them- 
Criticism of Sir Percy Scott’s heresy | selves been of little service afterwards 
has taken the form of emphasizing the| owing to the damage sustained A new 


limitations of the three chief factors of 
the new warfare; namely, torpedoes, sub- | ereat success in several Continental 
Torpedoes, it 
is argued, are not weapons of sufficiently lthe attacks even of destroyers 
great range and precision to be depended 
on. In the Russo-Japanese War, says/ only method of defending a harbor from 
Lord Sydenham—better known, perhaps, | attack, and that in 
as the Sir George Sydenham Clarke who | draught of water is less than six or seven 
has had so much to do with the problems fathoms, the minimum which will allow a 
of imperial defence—the results fell far | small submarine to mancwuvre when sub- 
short of reasonable expectation. On the |} merged 


other hand, Arnold White maintains that 


marines, and aeroplanes. relied upon to defeat 
Another 


|}authority adds that a boom is not the 


countries may be 


most harbors the 


The aeroplane, according to Sir Percy 
| Scott's theory, is to be the eye of the 
submarine. It is to watch aloft and sig- 


the damage done to the Russian fleet by 
torpedoes on the first night of war turned 


the scale. nal the position of the battleships that 

Still more attention has been paid in| are to be attacked. “Well.” comments Da- 
the discussion to the deficiencies of the! vid Hannay, “within the last few day 
submarine herself. A strong ‘point has|the most skilful of all airmen has van- 
been made of the fact that hitherto her 


ished from sight to a death we can only 


value has never been brought to the test/| guess at, in the course of a very short 


of actual warfare. Peace manceuvres do| flight. Two seaplanes sent to look for 


not supply material for a sound judg-| him have come to grief in cir 
ment. 
battleship to get rid of a hostile sub- 


imstances 
For example, they do not allow ajof no particular difficulty. A fourth has 


plunged to destruction, carrying two lives 


marine by running her down. The speed! with her. These are not the kind of 


of the submarine, again, is described as/craft able to watch long and take all 
a comparative crawl when matched! weathers confidently.” And the aero- 


against that of the fast steaming warship.| plane, as some one else has pointed out 


Her maximum speed, when submerged, is 
only about ten knots, which has to be 
compared with the twenty-two knots of ' submarines 


must have a surface ship—exr hypothesi 
certain to be destroyed by the enemy's 


close at hand if it is to be 


variety of naval “scare.” Sir Perey 
Scott's theory, it is argued, may possibly 
Whether it is valid or 


not we shall never know until it Is test- 


be a sound one 
ed by actual warfare. In case it should 
prove to be correct, it is highly important 
that we should be prepared by means of 
the “enormous fleet” of submarines and 
airships that he asks for At the same 
time, it might be fatal to put all our 
gees into one basket. Suppose Sir Percy 
Scott should turn out to be mistaken. In 
that case, the abandonment of our dread- 


|}nought policy would involve the destruc- 


jtion of our national existence To be 


explosive boom that has been tried with | 





properly safegruarded in either event, the 
obvious course is to provide ourselves 
with the craft Sir Percy wants. not in- 
stead of, but in addition to, the dread- 
noughts that are put down in the ortho- 
lox naval programme, 

So that the net result of Sir Percy 
Scott's intervention may be to leave the 
naval economist in worse case than he 
was before H WH 
THE COOKS OF PARIS 

LENT “ANDOUILLETTE”"—A 

QUET OF EPICURES 


Paris, June 6 


THE SUCCU- 
BAN- 


Truly, I always declared ‘twould be pity 
lo burn to the ground such a cholce-feeding city 
\s to Marshals and Statesmen and all their 


whole linenge 


For aught that 1 care you may knock them te 
spinage ; 

Fut thin Dick their oke hat a *s t 
mankind 

What a vold n the world & their art leave 
behind! 


This was a hundred years ago, when 
the fear of Napoleon was vanishing and 
the young Briton was free once more to 
cross the Channel to acquire a French 
varnish: 

An moroving young man, for of leart g n 
bitions 
And goes now to Paris to stady Frenet dishes 

Bismarck had the universal idea, writ- 
ing to his wife from Paris, where he ac- 
companied his master, the King of Prus- 
sia, to the Exposition of 1867; and he 
seems to have been painfully surprised 





















piain it times 


which 


fathers 
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years later, stoically| home lunches with an appropriate asso- 


three 
| 


en Paris 


arved herself for four months against/ ciation name—the “apple” of Normandy 


; besieging armies. Strangers now com-|and the “garlic cream” of Provence, and 
that they have difficulty|so for the rest. But these are close cir- 
genuine French cookery |cles for native comrades only. 

ie >} | ~ 
a enthusiasm of their | So the English dozen do well to go to 
Still, it exists, just as Ameri-| Troyes itself, one hundred miles from 


finding the 


excited the 


ins, if they know how to seek, can find! paris, to eat their andouillette. There, af- 


Prvincials of Paris 


eir catbird still singing his tune and/ter Agincourt, the beaten French King 
making| Charles VI, signed away his kingdom to 

| English Henry V, who at once married 
, and times | Princess Katharine of France—all in the 
wd | church of Saint Jean. In my own visits 
to that capital of ancient Champagne—it 
xl cooking lasts in France, and you is not in the modern wine district—I have 
iy find it, if you know how to seek. paid most attention to such churches and 
as been passed me that a dozen timber houses of a medieval past, and to 


eir fireflies in the corn still 


ght amazing 


ey are i In Pennsylvania this morning 





\ note ! 
Hritons are again coming over to taste|““€ mew Socialist agitation, of which 
thentic products of the French cook’s| /'eyes factories are a nourishing centre. 
To make sure of its genuineness, |*"4 then, 
t re directing their troops now to I cannot eat but little meat 
vil ind now to that, according My stomach is not good— 
home of the particular viand on} that is, not quite equal to the fat, long, 
have fixed their hearts. And| siender, round, and browned andouillette 
vith the andouillette” of|as it comes piping hot to table on a bed 
‘ ; of mashed potato or cabbage or even rice 
r) ilar \usage can be found | °F fried with eggs, and, I doubt not, 
evel vear in Paris itself, in | dished up in “685 ways, not counting those 
meat re Easter. at the century-| imagined by our savants daily.” And yet 
i Ha Mair—near where Americans go| this intensive culture of food and stom- 
Mem il Day ceremonies at Lafay-|@chs should be heartily reverenced, be- 
t s tomb I have never counted the} Cause of the close union of soul and body. 
ber of pork products sold there, but} ! am sure the workmen's local revolu- 
| id not wonder if they were as/| tions would be far worse if it were not 
anv as M. de la Rteyniére assured the| for their occasional andouillettes. By the 
h there were ways of dishing up| Way, these are made of pork tripe, hashed 
in Franes 68 not counting those| fine with spices and stuffed into a casing 
izined by our savants daily.” The dif-| of the same. 
ty in Paris would be to get your an- It must not be thought that so patriotic 
illette cooker, for not every one has|and wide-awake a people as the French 
exact French cook it needs at his| intend to suffer any decay in their na- 
and call tional art, simply because thetr city hotels 
t Paris hotels have become| ™ake their money from foreigners, who 
itan and standardized. and little |4@o not know the difference between real, 
he hoped from them; and, except | Sincere, a¢ nuine meat and fish and game 
ily known French dishes, the | @nd eggs and the imitations from cold 
to be said of the great restau-| Storage. Forty friends, some with titles 
‘ r out-of-the-way streets. there| and some playwrights, and Santos Du- 
inclal hotels and eating places,| ™ont and an ex-Prime Minister have re- 
tine it a common wineshop, fur-| cently had a luncheon of six dishes by as 
is customers with the “dish of | many master cooks of the most careful 
day,” where the proprietor, man or| houses of France. I will not tell the ten 
" puts his skilled hand to the mak-| Bordeaux and Burgundy wines which 
of home cookery Of late, at a clean,| brought all safely to the end—except to 
’ ilar restaurant of Montmartre, with|assure uncontrollable Americans that, in 
! floor and low ceiling, automo-| France, he who loves alcohol is never 
| een drawn up before the| thought a true lover of good wines. 
t the luneh hour \ swell from The “hors-d'cuvres,” to begin, were 
Maxin found out--and passed the word] works of art: iced melon dashed with 
nd--that there was good provincial] Armagnac brandy; pink shrimp salad 
. ineg the ri and so the idle ones of| with asparagus points, and feuillantine 
oa he ve - pte pt he gpm pastry of carp milt. The fish was cold 
' a ‘ salmon trout Next came a “baron” of 
tiaan - the neighborhood, An Ameri-| pauillac mutton, “A la Parisienne,” that 
anh Ginn daiaiek, Wed senor Soe tatoes melting in the mouth. There were 
vife cooks for half a dozen persons Charolais beef “cassolettes” by one mas- 
ter cook, and artichoke hearts by another 
French Parisians who were not born in succulent and leading to the “Norman 
Parl they are perhaps more than half| hole,” which is made in the mass so far 
the population—alsu have their home-| ingested by the quaffing of a little glass 
eating resorts You can have bona-fide| of cider or grape or plum brandy. This 
boulllabaisse that would have _ suited left room for crushed duck and the pas- 
Thackeray in a Marseilles restaurant] try called the “King’s pave,” and a salad 
close to the Opéra Comique. Thackeray | of mixed celery and truffles. Chevalier 
himself ate it in Paris at a little café] Fata had still strength to explain to the 
which keeps his portrait to attract art| master cooks their “high lineage,” going 
students from England, and America.| back to Prometheus, who stole fire from 
Sven the leaders of the more patriotic] heaven for the cooking of mortals’ food 





have their monthly 8. D. 





Polo 


Il. 
“AND THE RIGOUR OF THE GAME.” 


Price Collier shrewdly observed that 
the peoples of India are a riding 
and a sitting race; certainly, in the 
north and northwest, the absence of 
caste makes for homogeneity, and there 
a democracy of the horse may be said 
to exist. While the prodigal expendi- 
ture of native princes and “crack” Brit- 
ish cavalry regiments has largely influ- 
enced the quality of the polo mount, yet 
nowhere is found a more heterogeneous 
pony. Gifted with pace, since he is often 
bought as a “chaser,” smaller in bone 
and not so steady in a “hustling” game 
as his big western rival, in India every 
sort of country-bred animal, including 
the imported Walers, Arabs, Barbs, and 
Syrians, is played from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin and beyond. 

That romance may flicker about po- 
nies of uncertain pedigree has always 
been part of the charm of polo, espe- 
cially in the early days when pace and 
weight did not wholly depend on mon- 
ey. The “Maltese Cat” was one of these 
“discoveries.” 

“Let's see,” said a soft, gold-colored 
Arab, who had been playing very badly 
the day before, to the Maltese Cat; 
“didn’t we meet in Abdul Rahman's sta- 
ble in Bombay, four seasons ago? I won 
the Paikpattan cup next season, you may 





remember?” 
“Not me,” said the Maltese Cat, po- 
“T was at Malta then, pulling a 


litely. 
I don’t race. I play the 


vegetable-cart. 
game!” 

The prototype of Kipling’s “flea-bitten 
erey, with a neat polo tail,” I identify as 
the famous “Awfully Jolly,” whose ro- 
mantic story is recorded by that first 
polo reporter, Moray Brown. “Awfully 
Jolly” was a Barb colt, captured in a raid 
in the interior and brought to Tunis 
bazaar along with the captive women. 
From the spoiled came a desperate 
message, begging the raiders to keep the 
women, but return the colt! This esti- 
mate of his value does not seem to have 
clung to the pony, for he was shipped 
to Gibraltar and, after unknown vicissi- 
tudes, was still young when discovered 
by Lord Harrington in 1877, drawing 
a cabbage-cart in Malta. “Awfully Jolly” 
soon became a famous player, and not 
only sired many well-known ponies, but 
also a line of hunters famous in the 
shires. 

It is a far cry from that eventful 
first match in England between two cav- 
alry teams in 1871, where hockey sticks 
and a billiard ball helped to make his- 
tory, or from the first American game 
five years later. But the history of 
modern polo may be said really te date 
from the international matches, where 





the finest players of two nations have 
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created and developed a game that will 
influence play throughout the polo 
world. During the past two years polo 
has undergone striking changes, and it 
is significant to note that with the new 
polo each side has a victory to its credit. 
Time was when the tactics were of the 
conventional order modelled by the pio 
neers of the ‘eighties, and relying for 
success on the integrity of “position- 
play,” which was rigidly defined. Apart 
from too great a fidelity to the early 
canons, the “off-side” rule, that harass- 
ed both players and umpires, was re- 
sponsible for a slow, sticky game. 

Warfare has been waged over this rule, 
and it remained for Americans to 
prove that its rejection is a _ gain 
from all points of view. 
evitable that the new open, fast, and 
spectacular game should result in the 
releasing of No. 1 and back. Now that 
the British, its chief exponents, have 
won the last International by adopting 
the aggressive American tactics, we may 
hope to find “off-side’” become 
lescent across the water and in India. 
In its favor an important point was 
worthily maintained. Calling, the 
new game does, for a larger string of 
ponies to stand the strain of the in- 
creased pace, the abolishment of “off- 
side” hindered democratic polo. To 
meet this criticism, however, the in- 
genious American system of a _ goal- 
handicap for veterans still keeps the 
game within of beginners and 
less-favored enthusiasts. 


obso- 


as 


reach 


International matches show “the rig- 
our of the game” atits apogee. Contrasts 
in play, horsemanship, and tactics, in- 
stead of being invidious, are rewarding. 
If the cavalry-and-hunting seat of the 
British gives them greater command 
over the ball in long, sweeping strokes, 
the cow-puncher seat of the American 
makes possible the sharp, quick stroke 
necessary in a scrimmage and in rid- 
ing-off. The high-power rifle and ma- 
chine gun have rendered shock-tactics 
obsolete for cavalry; in polo shock-tac- 
tics have made accuracy uncertain. On 
the whole, the new galloping game calls 
for a solid defence by the backs, hard- 
riding by the forwards, and greater 
skill tn hitting all around. In tactics, 
the game as created by the American 
“Big Four” tends to borrow from football, 
in which the old “flying-wedge” forma- 
tion was resuscitated with great success 
last year. Also, from modern football 
and the ancient Persian game of polo, 
dribbling and passing in close-combina- 
tion will be adopted despite the tremen- 
dous pace. These points, however, only 


tend to perfect the scientific aspect of 
polo for players, ponies, and spectators. 
But the “rigour of the game” will never 
be lost if the old polo motto, “Each to 
his man, and the ball in the centre of 
the field,” continues to be observed. 


It was in-| 
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ition 


Lhe N 


viously, from Tolstoy's pessimistic phi- 
He 


accepts, too, Tolstoy's theory 


Russian Fiction 


|} losophy of man’s place in history. 


| evidently 
of non-resistance, for his hero (Andray 





RECENT TENDENCIES OF THE YOUNGER 
WRITERS—THE PREDOMINANCE OF REAL | Bolotoff) harps continually on the “Thou 
ISM—PEASANT LIFE |shalt not kill” commandment. Speaking 
a |as a ‘revolutionist of the ethics of vio 
} 
~— lence, he reasons thus 
While such well-known “noisy mod-| 


ernists” as Maxim and Leonid We are shot, hanged, and exterminated; 


Andreeff have not kept the Russian lit- 
erary pot boiling very briskly in recent | 


Gorky 


we hang, strangle, and burn our 


But why 
I kill an officer, 


| hence 
am I a hero when 


he 


persecutors 


while is a villain and 


years, their younger contemporaries | ..oundrel for hanging me? It’s one of 
have by no means ceased making liter | two things—either it is always right to 
ary history in Russia. Much significant/ kill, or else killing is never justifiable 


work has been done Russian fiction 
since the decline of the erstwhile spell- 


binders, by such men as Ivan Shmeleff, 


in . . 
| After choosing the latter alternative be- 


cause, if the injunction “Thou shalt not 


| kill” were not a universal ethical pre 


Boris Ropshin, Sergeeff-Tsensky, A. P. : 
; s I Bet _— A : cept, everything were allowable, he con 
Chapygin, Ivan Bunin, Andray Bialy, lud 
- . : . i¢€ 1acs 

Ivan Volnoff, Boris Zaitseff, A. Serafi-| 

, - But wher olating this principle we 
movitch, and Fiodor Sologub. All of : yaen viwatng te | ong 

; should not argue that it [killing] is right 

these evince a commendable disregard . . : 
: ‘ ior proper or justifiable. No; we should 
for sensational methods and are follow-| oi. pol to say that it is bad, cruel, 
ing accepted literary standards. In re-| nq horrible, but tnevitable 
viewing their work, most of which is| 


. : a | As these two Tolstoyan views—the de 
still unknown outside of Russia, it will ; 


, iterministic view of man’s place in his- 
be well to take account, with one excep-| : : : 
; ee , jtery and the view that taking human 
tien, only of the longer fiction publish-|.. - : 
é life is murder under any circumstances 
ed during last year. 3 - ‘ oi, ae 
receive special emphasis in Phat 
Sergeeff-Tsensky, the author of! Which Was Not” and give it its moral 
“Beauty,” has already acquired a repu-| and philosophic atmosphere, there can 
tation as a great realist, an optimist,! be little wonder that the charge of pla- 
| and a sincere artist. This novel, which! ejarism should have been preferred 
| is still to be completed, and a sixth vol-| against its author. But whether this be 
| ume of short stories also published dur-| justified or not, the book was beyond 
: ‘ | 
ing the year, more than sustain their)/ doubt, if the amount of discussion it 
author’s high reputation. His latest| provoked may be taken as a criterion, 
work shows an almost Chekhovian re-| the most successful novel of the year. 
serve and aloofness, and is wholly free! since its author is one of the younger 
from his former dogmatic interpretation | Russian writers—and especially since 
of life. It is quite natural, therefore,| this is but his second effort in longer 
that Russian critics should be following | fetjon—he. too. may be regarded as a 
the rapid evolution of this new writer | man of promise in contemporary Rus- 
with keen interest. If there really is to} sian literature. 
be a “new literature” in the land of the} «4 far jess sensational, and perhaps 


Czar, Sergeeff-Tsensky is undoubtedly 


destined to be one of its chief makers. 


| also a less significant, novel was Chapy- 
igin’'s “The White Hermitage,” which 
enjoying a|deals with peasant life (a subject fre- 
|quently treated in current Russian fic- 
in the “silent north.” The writ- 
er, being himself man born 
bred in the ranks of labor, brings to his 
task insight and sympathy 


Equally important and 
greater popular success was Ropshin’s 
“That Which Was Not,” a sort of “News 
from Nowhere,” though not so utopian 
as William Morris’s work. This curious 
novel has a revolutionary theme, while | 
the style and spirit are very suggestive | possible only to one who has lived the 
of Tolstoy. The author, ania! life depicts. The result vivid 
frankly adopts Tolstoy's historical| picture of a region but little under- 
philosophy. On account of these re-| The remote people of the some 
semblances he has been persistently what primitive north, with their pecu- 
charged with plagiarizing “War and/|liar habits and speech, are so well de- 
Peace.” “That Which Was Not,” how-| scribed that one wonders where life 
ever, has sufficient merits of its own to| ends and art begins. 

account for much of its extraordinary The old customs rapidly going, 
popularity. The book has a revolution-| and no bearers of any new gospel are 
ary theme, while its entire tone is real-|in sight; nature is being everywhere 
ly an argument against revolutions} denuded of its resources, and the curse 
and revolutionists, for the author shows; of drink is over the land; poverty 


tion) 


a and 


special 


a 


he is a 


stood. 


are 


up—sympathetically, to be sure—the/and discontent reign supreme. Such is 
utter uselessness of both. Hence, | the sad picture Chapygin draws of the 
along with his faithful portraiture| passing of primitive life in the silent 


But there is one man who still 
This is a wild 


of the revolutionists, there is an anti-| north. 








W.G 


TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ. 





revolutionary skepticism, borrowed, ob-!| fights for the old order. 











rculean strength-——Krem 


h he trees and the 
iD " and s to hinder the de- 
struction of both For this he incurs 
t ter enmit of the village ex- 
plo it tain one-eyed Vorona 
t ir id As Krem has a younger 
brother, also a physical giant, effective 
resistance to these undesirable citizens 
might be still possibl jut Krem’s 
brother, seduced by drink, has been 
bribed by Vorona to crush Krem him 
self, the deadly enemy of all who seek 
to ruin the villagers and devastate the 


village. The fratricidal strife that ensues 


a war between two Titans—constitutes 


the main theme of this somewhat epical 
narrative Its allegory is obvious. 
Chapygin’s characters are so lifelike, 
60 human, that even morbid introspec- 
tionists like Andreeff would do well to 
study them-—especially the great woods- 
man, who says “I try the despoilers 
of the woods in my own court; for this) 


hath God given me strength.” 


A somewhat similar theme has in- 
spired Serafimovitch's “The City of the 
Here have a broad view 


and wild steppe, just being 


Steppe we 


of the silent 


invaded by settlers. A little smoke ris- 
ing from afar gives the first evidence 
of the inroads of civilization. Looking 


more closely, one sees here and there a 


log cabin. These soon grow in clusters 
into a primitive village. When the 
saloon appears—and it precedes the 
church in this community—it becomes 
the social centre, with its owner (Zak 
harka) as the “guiding spirit.” This 
saloonkeeper, who subsequently comes 
to own or control most of the indus- 
tries of the new settlement, Is per- | 
haps the most original character in the 
book To his egotism it seems that 
people make roads, build houses, work 
in fleld and workshop, buy and sell, are 
born and die, all for his sake Even 
thieves exercise their cunning for his 
benefit, since the proceeds of theft in- 
variably reach his saloon Other char- 
acter too pilgrims, laborers, traders, 
and counterfeiters—are faithfully delin- 
eated 

Like Chekoff, whom he successfully 
emulates, Serafimovitch delights to draw 
attention to “life's little tronies,” those 


numerous commonplaces of existence 
which ordinarily pass unnoticed Like | 
Chekoff, too, he uses a Russian pure 
and undefiled—-something very refresh- 
ing after the linguistic § distortions 
and contortions of the Gorky-Andreeff 
school Owing largely to his unsensa 
tional manner and method of writing, 
however, the author of “The City of the 
Steppe” does not yet attract the atten- 


tion that his work merits 


The first volume of long fiction from | 
' 
Chronicle” 


Poris Zalitseff, “The Remote Region,” 


also published during the year, further | 
accentuates the prevailing realistic ten- age 
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lency in Russian literature. 








though perhaps not strictly a novel, has | 
everal features of unusual interest. It | 


revolutionary years of 
brings out the pitiful 
characters that figured 
in those big days. Zaitseff’s latest book 
is the more significant as coming from 
a writer known hitherto chiefly by his 
impressionistic sketches and short sto- 
ries. A somewhat similar interest at- 
taches to the two-volume novel by Fio- 
entitled “Sweeter Than 
the writer, perhaps 


the 
and 


deals with 
1904-1906 


smallness of the 


dor Sologub, 
Poison,” in which 
the greatest living Russian poet, makes 
albeit none too 
Bialy’s “St. Petersburg,” 
not quite completed during the year, 
also has a revolutionary theme. Bialy 
has long figured in contemporary fic- 
tion, but this latest effort is generally 
taken to mark a promising new depar- 
ture. 

Though not a novel, but a play, Artsy- 


his début as a novelist 
successfully. 


| basheff’s “Jealousy” should also be men- 
| tioned, because its author belongs to the 


group of contemporary Russian writers 
whose most recent works we have been 
because, moreover, it 
has scored an unprecedented popular 
success. Other plays published 
during the year (A. N. Tolstoy’s “The 
Agegressors,” Alexander Bloch’s “The 
Rose and the Cross,” and Andreeff's 
“Professor Storitsin,” for instance), but 


considering and 


were 


' 
|} none of them have attracted such atten- 


| ready 


| writers 
| Chirtkoff, 


; not 


tion or provoked so much discussion as 
Artsybasheff's “Jealousy,” which has al- 
been staged both in Russia and 
In this play the author of the 
sensational novel, “Sanin,” displays 
of his former faults—his puerile 
pessimism, his vulgar unsentimental- 
ism, and his irrational rationalism. 
Even structurally the play is far from 
satisfactory, being very suggestive of 
motion-picture art. Nevertheless, Artsy- 
basheff's first dramatic effort has suffi- 
cient vigor and vitality to fall in with 
new tendencies typical of contem- 
Russian literature. 


abroad. 


most 


the 
porary 
Naturally, the better-known Russian 
such as Korolenko, Kuprin, 
Gorky, and Andreeff—have 
idle during the while 
already considered have 
done much other work than that 
which has been mentioned. But in both 
cases the output consisted almost exclu- 
which, meritor- 
were, cannot be 
converting 
index. 


been year, 


the authors 


stories, 
of them 
without 
periodical 


sively of short 


fous as many 
here 


into 


enumerated 


this review a 


| Hence I make no mention of the recent 


work of Shmeleff and Bunin, two of the 
of contempo- 
who have not 


representatives 
literature, 


foremost 


rary Russian 


| 
published any long fiction recently; nor 


Volnoff, whose “Peasant's 
deals with a theme similar 
of Chapygin’s “White Hermit- 


of Ivan 


that 


to 


This work, | 
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In conclusion, it may be interesting 
to note what the leading writers of the 
older generation are doing. Gorky, who 
has already published the first chapters 
of his autobiography, has lately shown 
a tendency to embark upon the troubled 
waters of literary and philosophical crit- 
icism—a task for which he seems ill- 
fitted. His recent short stories, however, 
show occasional sparks of his old fire, 
which may yet be fanned to its former 
glow. Andreeff’s case is not so hopeful, 
however. His latest work is as full of 
mysticism, symbolism, and pessimism 
as anything that has come from his 
morbid pen. On the other hand, Koro- 
lenko, the venerable dean of contempo- 
rary Russian writers, whose sixtieth 
anniversary was recently celebrated 
with genuine enthusiasm all over Rus- 
sia, continues to uphold the high stan- 
dards of a passing literary age of which 
he himself is perhaps the noblest repre 


sentative. Davip A. MopeEtt. 


Books and Men 


THE TRIALS OF LIBRARIANS. 


Mr. Henry T. Coutts, who is branch 
librarian at Islington, has published 
(through Grafton & Co.) a little volume 
called “Library Jokes and Jottings.” 
The English librarian, it would appear 
from the book, has no easier task than 
his American brother. Indeed, when 
“constabulary duty’s to be done” it 
seems that he has an even harder time 
of it. Certain passages in Mr. Coutts’s 
book make it appear that disorderly 
persons in what the author terms the 
“(S)Newsroom” call upon him some- 
times to act as “chucker-out.” This 
part of a librarian’s duties is by no 
means unknown in America, though 
there are some happy libraries where 
it is never needed, and where the cus- 
todians, in consequence, think the sub- 
ject too indelicate to mention. 

The Islington librarian tells many li- 
brary stories, old and new, English and 
American, funny and moderately funny. 
One of the best of the things in his 
book is the satirical comments of two 
tramps upon librarians and their ways. 
It is too long to quote, but it is summed 
up in another remark of “the man in 
the street.” Speaking of the “lib’arian,” 
he tolerantly says: “He’s a decent sort 
o’ chap, eddicated and all that, but ‘e’s 
got a easy crib, mates, reg’lar wages 
end no worry.” 

What American librarian does not 
know the “bibliographical treasure 
crank” whom Mr. Coutts describes? “He 
has discovered an old book in the pen- 
ny box of a second-hand bookseller, and 
he brings it to the librarian for valua- 
tion. He is surrounded by an air of 
mystery as he approaches the librarian, 





and carefully draws forth, from a ca- 
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pacious pocket, a very dilapidated vol-| 





For a _ second edition of “Library (tice of Royal Historiographer became va- 
ume. Usually the book, judged from a| Jokes and Jottings,” let this be record- nt, and it had not been filled up. It 
bibliographical or literary aspect, is|ed. It may not be historically true | Yas now conferred upon Dryden, togeth- 
worth about what he gave for it—some-| throughout, but the main facts are cor-| ©" With the Laureateship, which had not 
times less. The librarian tries to break! rect. been bestowed since the death of Dave- 

» | . : nant Dryden was appointed on the 18th 
the truth gently, but it is a dismal fail-| A Swedish woman presented herself susust’ 167 WW Hamilton (“The 
ure. ‘Look at the date,’ he will say tri-| at the desk of a public library, and re-|),.., ‘Soheieialind of England.” ‘Lenten. 
umphantly, ‘1785.". The librarian ex: | marked: “I wants to see Yon.” 1879, p. 90) also preserves the tradition. 
plains that an old book is not valuable; “Yon?” queried the attendant. When Saintsbury edited Scott's Dry- 
necessarily; that it needs some special | “Yes, I wants to see Yon.” len, he just mtesed getting the facts He 
bibliographical characteristic to give it | “What do you suppose she means?” | annotates Scott's statement: “This is the 
a market value. ‘But look,’ he contin-| whispered the mystified librarian to an-| correct date of the patent There is, 
ues, ‘the s is printed like f.’ At last the other assistant. however, in the Record Office an instruc- 
librarian gives it up in despair, and, if| “She means ‘John,’” said the other. | to” for the preparation of a bill for the 
humorously inclined, refers the trea-| “It’s the janitor—he's down in the fur- | PUFPOSe. Gated April 13." As the patent 
sure-hunter to a fellow-librarian or bibii-| nace-room. Send one of the pages.” a ne he ee Anges, Pom mee os 

“Tad one | Saintsbury gives the day and month but 
cphile. The page was dispatched, and pres- not the year of the “Instruction,” the im- 
It may be added that the situation | ently up came John, coal-dusty, perspir-| )jjcation is, of course, that the “Instrue- 
is always troublesome for the librarian. | ing, but polite. He was presented to the | tion” immediately preceded the tent, in 
If he is asked to set a price on the| Woman, and offered his hand to shake./the same year. 
book, and gives a truthful reply, he is| She declined it in some indignation,and; Mr. Leslie Stephen, in his article on 
instantly suspected of trying to run matters seemed at a standstill. Finally | Dryden in the Dictionary of Nau mal Bi- 
down its value, buy it in at a song, and ishe led one of the assistants to the/oxraphy (Vol. XVI, p. 66), is the next to 
afterwards sell it at a fabulous profit. | ratalogue. She pointed dramatically to | fall heir to the story: “In 1670 [Dryden] 
Sometimes the owner of the book does| one of the cards. On it was neatly | !#d the more solid appointments of poet 
not desire to sell. He or she is a nice| typewritten: fovsmbeearet _ ee on ‘ hi 
old gentleman or lady who exhibits the Marlitt, E., pseud. See John, Eugente. | ; pi aac i a peg tis plese Ace 
book as a treat. The librarian can then) EDMUND LESTER PEARSON. > 1. who died in 164 6 in the last appoint- 
take his choice between the rdle of a} iment. The office was now joined in one ‘ 
brute or that of a liar. He can tell the! | patent, with a salary of 200 1. a year 
bitter truth or he can hypocritically | News for Bibliophiles | and a butt of canary wanes Pasaidiangytn - 
pretend admiration and envy. also to have the two years arrears Si 
eae | Dave nant’s death.” 
The publication of library jests raises THE DATE OF DRYDEN’S APPOINT- ot See Gena ce prayer asonct 
a difference of opinion among libra- | MENT AS POET-LAUREATE | eho ‘the ‘{nformation of his predeces- 
rians. Some of the jokes in Mr. Coutts’s | A curious inaccuracy has prevailed | 3: “In August, 1670, [Dryden] re- 
book, it is true, are on the librarians,| ever since the time of Malone, in regard jceived the posts of Poet Laureate (va- 
but most of them are at the expense of|to the date of Dryden's appointment as|cant since the death of Davenant in 
the readers. Of the librarians who are | Poet-laureate. }1668) and Historiographer Royal tay 
inclined to deprecate such publications| F@"ly biographers of Dryden (among |cant since the death of Howell in 1666).’ 
there are three classes. The first of | ‘"°™ Pr. Johnson) had apparently taken | (“The arena a a oa oe 
these look upon their work very Snag alert st at a bacco in, a Peary rei eo the won- 
cously—almost with an attitude of relig-| tne death of Davenant. and had. there- | da - Sietenn and his successors that 
fous respect. They are few in number,| gore, given 1668 as the date of the ap- le lapse of two years should occur be 
and are diminishing amid the laughter! pointment. Malone, however. makes the | tween the death of Davenant and the 
of their colleagues. The second class| following statement: “All the bios raphers |appointment of Dryden to the office 
consists of those who fear that the read-| of Dryden have said that on the death| Dryden possessed a considerable de- 
ers whose oddities and blunders are | of Davenant in 1668 he was appointed|eree of political influence; he was at 
recorded will take offence and boycott | P°ct-!aureate. But it appears from the/the zenith of his poetical power, and 
the library. As there has not yet been Lett rs Patent, a copy of which will be the “Annus Mirabili a poem which 
a case reported of any single reader be- | $008 - yt go me — “ . not | manife a 1 may! on iliar fitness 0 — 
. cs P ‘ ain the laure ugu 8 670" |reate honors, ac ust come from the 
ing offended in this fashion, the danger (Dryden, Works, ed. Malone a aaaliede joo T! om ae a el candidate con- 
seems theoretical rather than real. In 1800, Vol. I, p. 87). Accordingly, Malone | sideration of whose claims might have 
the third class are those who become prints in the Appendix an official done. (delawed the decision of the court, and 
rather exasperated, after a year of| ment of the above dats ippointing “the | yet, from the time of Malone to the 
hard work to make the library use-| said John Dryden our Poet Laureat ond toe ent, the editors and biographers of 
ful and pleasant, to find that the only| Historiographer Royal.” Malone adds, Dryden have taken the hiatus for grant- 
thing which impressed itself upon the| ®Propos of the conferring of the de gree jed and have assumed that the patent of 
newspapers is that some reader made aj °! M-A- upon the poet: “Sir William |1670 was the first official recognition of 
ridiculous blunder in asking for a book, | V@Yen@nt died in April, 1668, about two | Dryden as poet-laureate 
. months before Dryden received this de- As a matter of fact, the existence of a 
This frame of mind is easy to under- gree. It would seem that he sought the | patent conferring an office in any given 
stand. It is that of the public speaker literary decoration, honoris causa, to add |}year is by no means a proof that the of- 
who finds that the reporters have neg-| somewhat to his pretensions, while he | fice is then being conferred for the first 
lected all his serious remarks in order| was soliciting to be appointed Poet|time. Nahum Tate was thrice appoint- 
to elaborate upon one anecdote. It is| Laureat§ and Historiographer Royal: led to the laureateship—first when Shad- 
that of the university professor who is | though he did not obtain those offices till | well died, again upon the accession 
naturally irritated, after years of hon- two years afterwards” (Vol. I, p. 556) of Queen Anne, and again in 1714 when 
est scholarship, to find himself deridea| "C°tt took Malone's word for it, closely |the power of appointment was for the 
from one end of the land to the other! paraphrased Malone's statement, and re- | first time vested in the Lord Chamber- 
| printed the official document Austin and | lain 
for some chance remark— misquoted, | Ralph (“Lives of the Poet-Laureates,” | The truth te that the Government. in- 
perhaps, and distorted out of all rela-| London, 1853, p. 158), repeat the blun-|stead of dallying with the matter for tw ) 
tion with the truth. ‘der: “When James Howell died, the of-!years after Davenant’s death, issued, on 
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April 13, 1668, precisely six days after | the United States passing over the rail- 


much news. Especially is this true about 


the death of the former laureate, a “war-| way and in transit from one port to an- 
rant for a grant to John Dryden of|other of the United States.” American 
the Office of Poet Laureate, void by the | citizens, then, are to allow their goods 
death of Sir William Davenant.” (Calen-|to be charged double in transit over the 
dar of State Papers. Domestic 1667- Isthmus or through the canal what is to 
1668 Vol. VIII, p. 341.) Nor was this | be paid by Colombian products. 
warrant an official secret, for on May 19,; In many of our treaties with foreign 
1668, Aubrey writes to Anthony Wood: | nations there is included what is usually 
“Sir William was Poet Laureate, and Mr./|called the “most favored nation” agree- 
John Dryden hath his place.” (Aubrey’s|ment, by which we bind ourselves in 
Lives, Oxford, 1898, Vol. I, p. 209.) |granting any concession to any other 
The later patent of August 18, 1670,|nation to grant the same favor automat- 
was evidently issued because at that | ic ally and by virtue of this standing 
time, and not until then, the office of | clause to the nation with which we have 
historiographer royal was combined|such an agreement. Does any one think 
with the poet-laureateship, and the pat-| that other countries having that “favored 
ent served to confer the one and to re-| nation” clause in their treaties with the 
confer the other. The patent of 1670 fix-| United States will be likely to sit back 
‘ honorarium for the two offices |calmly and allow Colombia to avail her- 
nd a butt of canary; but it| self of the provisions of this convention 
was not until the following year that the | without claiming for themselves the same 
honorarium was forthcoming. In the Cal- | advantages? We should thus have the 
endar of Treasury Books for 1671 (Vol. | Pleasant spectacle of foreign nations car- 
Ill, part ii, p. 772), is the record of al rying their products through the canal at 
“money warrant for 5001. to John Dry-| rates “which shall not in any case ex- 
den, M.A., His Majesty's Poet Laureate |©eed one-half of the ordinary freight 
and Historiographer Royal in full of | charges levied upon similar products of 
what is grown due on his pension the United States.” 
payable from the Feast of St. John Bap- MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR. 
tist next after the death of Sir William New York, June 20 
Davenant.” 
EpMUND Kemper Broapus. aes : 
HUERTA, THE MAN, 
| To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 
’ Sin: One of the disadvantages of a fre 
( Orrespe mdence press is that at times it provides po 


| personalities; and never perhaps has hu- 
— 
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and that he had been drinking cognac 
ever since, probably, as a Mexican doctor 
who has close relations with the Presi- 
dential circle told me, thirty or forty 
ponies of cognac in the twenty-four 
hours. Certainly such prowess would 
be frowned upon in any respectable tem- 
perance circle; but it does not appear 
to interfere with the General's health, 
his brain, or his business. 

We are told that Gen. Huerta has, in 
a very short time, accumulated an even 
more enormous fortune than did any of 
his predecessors. Personally I do not be- 
lieve it and my disbelief is based upon 
the authority of a Mexican politician and 
anti-Huertista. He takes the view that 
the President has only very little actual 
cash. His property is mostly in the form 
of real estate, much of it in the City of 


Mexico. Hence his reluctance to resign 
until the legislative acts passed during 


his term of office be legitimated by his 
successor, in which case only could he 
hope to enjoy the fruits of office. I have 
heard, also, on very good authority, that 
of the politicians it has been found nec- 
essary to dispose of in the last year or 
two a number were possessed of real es- 
tate which, after their execution, was 
confiscated. What became of it after- 
wards I do not know, anditis never wise 
to believe all you hear in Mexico. 

There is one point in which the General 
stands out very markedly from the ordi- 
nary run of Mexicans. He is generous 
not only in words but in deeds also. 
Every Mexican, of course, makes a point 
of putting all that he has entirely at your 
disposal. It is only his form of polite- 
ness, and if you seriously accepted his 
gifts he would probably be greatly 
amazed. Gen. Huerta not only makes 
such offers, but actually carries them 
out. A very eminent diplomatist told 
me one instance in point. He was, be- 
fore the present troubles, upon a certain 
intimacy with the General, and his small 
boy would frequently play with the Huer- 
ta children in their garden, where they 
have, among other things, a whole farm- 
yard of chickens, lambs, calves, and the 
like. Among the rest was a small pony 
to which the young foreigner took a de- 
cided and loudly expressed fancy., It 
chanced that the General was standing 
near and overheard him. “You shall have 
it,” he said, and at once gave orders to 
one of his entourage that the pony be 
taken to the diplomatist’s house. Natu- 
the small boy was delighted; his 
In such times as the pres- 
however small, 
made 


rally 
father less so. 
ent, to accept presents, 
from President Huerta 
the basis for who shall say what charges 
of graft, bribery, and the like. Fortu- 
nately he was leaving the city within a 
few days, and his hope lay in the pro- 
verbial dilatoriness of the Mexican. He 
knew that the pony would come, because 
the General had said so; he hoped that it 
might come too late, because some other 
Mexican would have to see to the send- 
ing of it. As it turned out, he was right; 
the pony arrived in due course, but not 
until the diplomatist and his small boy 
were already far away from the city. 
Not only do all the foreigners who have 
come into personal contact with the Gen- 
eral, almost without exception, speak well 


might be 








THE TREATY WITH COLOMBIA. being suffered more severely from 
To THe EpiTror or THe NATION — oe = = mmm nan Gen. Eur 
a The existence of one man only al- 
Su The absorbing interest of our af- lows room for a certain number of facts; 
fairs in Mexico has served to distract | set out too many and he loses all re- 
public attention from the treaty recent- | semblance to a man and becomes a mon- 
ly newotiated with the Republic of Co-j| ster. This is true even when the facts 
ombta by the new American Minister|are set out in a friendly spirit. When 
to that country, Mr. Thaddeus A. Thom-| they are not, as in the case of Huerta, 
mn the monster loses even the suggestion of 
Article Il of the draft treaty provides, humanity As a matter of fact, President 
first. that Colombia shall be at liberty | Huerta is very human indeed—too hu- 
at all times to transport through the in- | man, if anything—and his most human 
teroceanie canal its troovs. materials of | traits have been distorted to line the 
war, and ships of war, even in case of |™onstrous caricature which serves to 
war between Colombia and another coun- | represent him to the American public. 
try, without paying any charges to the felieving only what you read, you 
United States.” The observance of this | would picture the General as a kind of 
tipulation on the part of the United States | drunken savage, living only to gratify his 
would be a clear violation of the rules of |} two overmastering passions for loot and 
neutrality in time of war If Colombia | bloodshed. I used to believe a good deal 
were at war Maly with Ciermany, it 18|/of this myself, before I saw something 
evident that the fact of our allowing Co-| of the man and his surroundings. After- 
lombian troops or warships in our pos-| wards I realized that if he lived in New 
sessions without enforcing the customary | York he would probably be conspicuous 
regulations regarding length of sojourn,}|only by his success in some kind of ra- 
could quite properly be considered by | ther unscrupulous business career. Huer- 
Germany as an unfriendly act and @4/ta is not an angel, and he is admittedly 
violation of neutrality not a man of high moral tone. There is 
The final paragraph of the same Ar no doubt, for instance, about his pro- 
ticle II provides that “coal, petroleum, | pensity for strong liquor I saw him 
and sea salt, being the products of Co-| quite recently one evening, at the Café 
lombia, passing from the Atlantic coast | Colon, which is one of several of which 
of Colombia to any Colombian port on/| he is a regular patron. He was perfect- 
the Pacific coast, and vice versa, shall|ly sober, and, after I had watched him 
be transported over the aforesaid [Pan- | drink four small ponies of cognac, he was 
ama! railway free of any charge, except | none the less sober, talking and walking 
the actual cost of handling and trans-j| with perfect composure. Yet it is a fact 
portation, which shall fot in any case/that at eight o’clock that morning he 
exceed one-half of the ordinary freight | had been seen at the Automobile Club- 
charges levied upon similar products of house, near Chapultepec, drinking cognac 


of him; but his own servants are devoted 
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to him, whatever their particular posi- 
tions. This does not, of course, apply to 
his Ministers and political entourage. 
Among them, indeed, he lives and reigns 
only because the others are afraid of 
him, and that he should yet be able to 
inspire real affection in those in more 
intimate relations with him is something 
of a tribute. 

Perhaps the secret of the extraordinary 
fight he has put up against such heavy 
cdds is that he attends to things person- 
ally. You may frequently read that he is 
swayed by this, that, or the other Min- 
ister; that his cleverest moves are dic- 
tated by some subtle foreign adviser. As 
a matter of actual fact, his Ministers are 
mere appendages, more or less ornamen- 
tal, to his “court.” Things are done, in 
their names, of which they know nothing 
whatever until afterwards—and they are 


far too wise to make any protest. One 
particular instance came under my 
personal observation a few weeks ago. 


In common with some other newspaper 
men, I happened to be arrested as a spy. 
I was released first, and naturally 
to work to obtain, if might be, the re- 
lease of my friends. In the end I was 
enabled to enlist the sympathies of the 
Minister of the Gobernacion, in whose 
province fall naturally all matters of 
imprisonment. He was ready enough 
to help, but there was a drawback. He 
knew nothing of the circumstances, had 
not heard of the arrests, and at first re- 
fused to believe that they had occurred 
at all. The police, of whom he was the 
rominal head, had not thought it worth 
while to mention the matter to him. And 
when my friend was at last released it 
was to the President and by no means 
to the Minister that it was due. 


set 


Gen. Huerta has the typical Indian 
face, suggesting a Savonarola devoid of 
scrupulosity; he has wise eyes that are 
not unkindly, and somehow always sug- 
gested to me the eyes of an amiable rogue 
elephant. I confess that, despite his 
lapses from the strict path of rectitude, 
I like and admire him. He is at least a 
man—a man of the unpopular Bismarck- 
ian type. O. M. HUEFFER. 

New York, 


June 19. 


A MASTER OF THE ART OF LIVING 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In 1865 Charles Eliot Norton 
to Ruskin, “And yet what 
write never seems to me to do full jus- 
tice to yourself.” Those who knew Nor. 
ton as a teacher lay aside his two vol- 
umes of letters with a similar feeling 
Vital personalities express themselves in 
their work, and Norton’s peculiar work 
was teaching. His gift and peculiar in- 
strument was personality. His smile, the 
tones of his voice, the keen light in his 
eye, carried his more precious messages 
The best that he gave was subtle 
for the written page. Moreover, no man 
writes adequately of his own talent. As 
a consequence, his collected letters, de- 
lightful and admirably edited as they are 
give us intimate pictures of Emerson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Clough, Ruskin, Car- 
lyle, Curtis, but only a shadowy sense 
of the man who to successive genera- 
tions of eager-souled youths preached 


wrote you 


too 





Nation 


with such singular effectiveness the gos- 
pel of life made beautiful by 
and art. 


conduct 


It is probable that no written page can 
explain the extraordinary 
cance of Norton to his disciples or pub- 
lish to the world the measure and quality 
influence culture 
happiness and civilization But if 
posterity is to think of him as those who 
would have it, he will be 
trayed as a man who, in an age of ma 
terial things, lived uncompromisingly 
upon a hill, practicing the art of making 
life 


ever signifi- 


of his upon them for 


and 


knew him por 


sweet and sound and elegant: a 


of the attributes 
acter, glowed from the calm 
of the pediment. The whole, 
ing the full expression of the sane an 
happy Greek genius, constituted the visi- 
ble appeal of the Beautiful and the Good 
And it was his spiritual endowment to 
able to make those whom he tauch 
see and feel what he saw and felt 


of heroic char 
sculptures 


embody - 


mary 


be 


But his wsthetic sympathies were not 


bounded by the works of the Greek. He 
loved all beautiful things of all times, 
especially the best Gothic building, the 


painting of the Venetians, the slim tow- 


er of Giotto, the drawing of the ancient 
masters of Japan. Yet he was no mere 
hedonist, in the usual meaning of that 
word, for, much as he loved the beautiful 
things of art, he loved high conduct 
more—high conduct, noble manners, and 
love. So that it was not strange that, of 
all the great dead, he should have been 
drawn most intimately to Dante In the 
art and manners of his time he felt the 
need of qualities eminent in Dante, his 
uncompromising scorn of vulgarity, 
mawkishness, and cheap emotion; his 


elegance and distinction of standards in 


both life and art; his high simplicity and 


self-repression, and, most of all, his ex- 
alted obedience to Right Reason and 
Love as twin guides of life 

Led by such ideals, this man labored 
not to express himself in literature, but 
in the art of making beautiful people. A 
teacher of less faith would often have 


despaired. Too often the young men who 
came to him had been brought up to look 
upon the culture of beauty 
unmanly, honor as a stumbling-block to 
success, fine manners as foppery, and all 
noble ideals as inconvenient or impracti- 
He was misunderstood, malign- 
ed, ridiculed, but he faltered 
ceased to insist upon the noblest 
the highest standards of conduct, 
tenderest and wisest ideals of love. 
Whatever his text, day after day he re- 
peated his appeal for the cultivation of 
the best, and his protest against content- 


as something 


cable. 
never or 
art, 


the 








ment with anything short of the best 





whose intellectual loves were the Par 
thenon of the Athenians and the poetry 
of Dante 

To this man the white harmony of 
those Attic marbles was more than stone 
cunningly piled and = sculptured The 
entasis of each fluted shaft, the subtle 
unsuspected curve of stylobate, was to | 
him an illumination of the deeper ways 
of beauty; and in those calm propor 
tions and inevitable relationships he read 
the laws of life and conduct For him 
around each repressed Doric capital wa 


written Sophrosyne, and Ethos, that sum- | 
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dede 


he 
his gospel of beauty 


And so, with both gentleness and fire 


preached and lived 





to the end 
There is a picture of him stamped 
twenty-five years ago upon the writer's 
mind which is characteristic It was to 
wards the close of his active days. The 
lamplight fell upon the bent figure of a 
scholar in his chair He held a book 
The pleasant room was walled = with 
books The portrait by Veronese of a 
Venetian lady with a pearl necklace 
glowed dimly in the subdued light The 
old man's voice rose and fell in even, 
modulated cadences He wa reading 
|} aloud: 
We here's the atforn e's the | pla 
liall y t us 
A highfliers of the feathered ‘ 
Swa 3 8 ews 
if & the ft peak; the n ‘ 
Liv for they t the 
Phis in decided not to Live but K ‘ 
Bury this man there 
Her here's his place, where meteors s! t. ek “ 
form 
Lightnings are loosened 
Stars me and zg lat joy break w ‘ 
Peace let the de 
lafty designs must me 
Loftily tying 
Leave him-——still loftier than the world suspects 
Living and dying 
He finished, his voice clear but reso 
nant with emotion. His great spirit shons 
in his eyes He closed the book 
How is criticism to rate such a mal 
Who can measure the influences that he 
set in motion, or compute the latent 
forces of his work? We only know this 
no fire-bearer can be snuffed out; “Lofty 
designs must close in like effects.” The 
lives of peoples have been lifted up by 
the lives of individuals no mere devoted 
and inspired by no sweeter aim 
Davip GRAY 
Cambridge, Mass., June 1 
THE GOTHIC BIBLE 
To THE EprTroR oF THE NATION 
Sir: Forgive me for once more for 
the last time eferrin to Prof Leo 
Wiener’s recent article on the Gothic Bi- 
ble. He ridicules my remarks as unintel- 
ligible, inconsistent, and ignorant. Let 
me briefly state a few facts 
(1.) According to Professor Wiener, 
ny statements concerning Goth, siponets 








Will it be clear enough 


“made no sense.” 


if I say that I did not question the iden 
tity of Goth. siponeis with Gr. ovrovda 
(though, by the way, I do not believe In 
t), but merely called attention to thr 
fact that Professor Wiener, in this in 
stance, strongly emphasizes the element 
of chronology while he entirely negle 
the influence of time on the character 


the language of a migrating people whe 
he that the Gothic Bible, 
its wonderful preservation of 
seunds and forma, « come 
eighth century? 

(2.) It is perfectly consistent to believe 
as I do, that O.H.G. skribu Lat. scribo 
followed the inflection of blibu, but to 
consider it impossible that borrowed Lat 
culca should have basis of 
Pan-Germanic skal-skulum. No philolo- 
gist can entertain the latter 
theory for one moment; Professor Wie- 
ner does. 

(3.) In the interest of the reputation of 
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ASIATIC IMMIGRATION. 


The American Japanese Problem: A 
Study of the Racial Relations of the 
East and the West. By Sidney L. Gu- 
lick. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.75. 

This is an eminently judicious han- 
dling of a perplexing question. The 
threat made ten years ago by disappoint- 
ed newspaper men, that the snubs they 
received at the Japanese military head- 
quarters would not be forgotten, has 
since been made good in persistent news- 
paper misrepresentation and antagon- 
ism. Particular circumstances have aid- 
ed malcontents in making California 
the centre of an anti-Japanese crusade. 
In the first place, the Californian oppo- 
sition to Japanese immigration, as Dr. 
Gulick points out at page 21, is not a 
sudden outbreak; “it is the heir of dec- 
ades of antipathy to Chinese.” And the 
different national temper of the Jap- 
anese, who rely on their home govern- 
ment to present their grievances at the 
capital in a way that forces respectful 
attention, has irritated the complacent 
local politician, accustomed to the more 
subservient Chinese attitude. However 
mildly the Japanese may put his griev- 
ance, he cannot give it the least ring of 
truth as a genuine protest, without be- 
ing accused of “spoiling for a fight.” 
Long ago the time limit set by the bel- 
ligerent Capt. Hobson for his antici- 
pated Japanese invasion expired; and 
the forecast remains—what it was from 
the beginning—a mere hallucination. 

Then, again, San Francisco, 
has come the driving force in 
cent anti-Japanese legislation, 
yond almost any other city in the coun- 
try, under the domination of foreign- 
born and anti-religious Socialists; men 
who regard a government merely from 
the side of its industrial legislation. 
Their altruism ends with members of 
their labor unions, and they are abso- 
regardless of the comity of na- 


whence 
the re- 
is, be- 


lutely 
tions. 

California, moreover, contains a great 
number of Southerners, who have been 
burdened in the past with a race ques- 
tion which still awaits solution; and 
they and their friends are determined 
that no similar question shall be forced 
on the country. In southern California, 
where the Japanese are better treated 
than in the northern section, the race 
distinction is more emphasized; and 
cafeterias and other restaurants close 
their doors more rigidly to the brown 
men, 

Moreover, the Progressives, who are 
in possession of the State Legislature, 
have taken advantage of the awkward 
situation in which a Democratic Pres!- 
dent, the first for nearly twenty years, 
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finds himself, of calling upon a State 
Legislature to limit the exercise of its 
legislative activities and consider the 
embarrassments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This trifling with the larger in- 
terests of the nation to meet party ex- 
igencies may do the party no good in| 
the end, but meanwhile it seems to serve 
immediate ends in hampering a Demo- | 
cratic Administration. 

Our author is wisely silent on some of | 
these aspects of the situation, and sets 
himself to answer the arguments of 
those who favored the recent anti-Jap- 
anese land legislation and are clamor- | 
ing for still more legislation of the same 
nature. These arguments may be class- 
ed under four or five heads: intense dis- 
gust at race mixture and the possible 
growth of a new color problem; a con- 
tempt for the shabby un-American way 
in which Japanese laborers live; the 
absence of reciprocal privileges of citi- 
zenship in Japan; dread of their lower- 
ing the rate of wages, and dread of 
their lowering the dignity of labor by 
making farm and orchard work consid- 
ered “only good enough for Japs.” He is 
careful to point out how the press, in| 
handling the matter, has persistently 
suppressed the truth and suggested the 
false. When Mr. Hattori, of the Jap- 
anese House of Representatives, who re- 
cently died in San Francisco when on a 
mission of reconciliation, was advising | 
his countrymen in Hawaii how best to 
meet the situation, he “made four most 
impressive and striking points: first, 
every Japanese in Hawaii should be 
true to his fatherland and unswerving 
in his devotion to his Emperor; second, 
every Japanese settled here in perma- 
nency should become an American citi- 
zen, if possible; third, such a change of 
allegiance is not evidence of loss of| 
patriotism and will entail no injury to | 
one’s national individuality, for | 
the deeper the patriotic devotion the 
better fitted the man will be for citizen- 
ship in another country; fourth, if af- 
ter change of allegiance from Japan to 
America war between the two nations | 
should come, the truer the Japanese, the | 
more valorously will he fight for Amer- | 
ica.” But the American press, in their | 
report of the address, gave only the first | 
of the four points, “thus conveying ex-| 

| 
| 
' 
| 





| 


actly the opposite impression of the im- 
port of his remarks.” Dr. Gulick quotes 
from an editorial which appeared in the 
San Francisco Eraminer of last Octo 
ber, showing how insolently our press 
thinks fit to treat a courteous discus- 
sion of an international problem by aj 
writer who is unfortunate enough to be} 
an Oriental. | 

| 


Five years ago the State of California 
made an appropriation of $10,000 for a/| 
thorough investigation into the whole | 
problem of Japanese immigration, and 
the report of the Labor Commissioner, 
J. D. Mackenzie, appeared in May, 1910; 


‘The Nation 


vuUl ho appropriation, unfortunately, was 
made for its publication. Was it pur- 
suppressed, asks Dr. Gulick, be- 
it proved so unexpectedly 
to Japanese? Quoting 
the “Summary for the Press,” he 
that, it deplores “the readiness 
‘t the Japanese to work long hours and 
unhygienic conditions,” “Jap 
anese farm-hands were earning, in 1909, 
than white 
in the same work, and, strange to say, 
Japanese employed by Japanese received 
higher wages than those 
white men.” In the future change that 
is before the country, from extensive to 
intensive farming, the Japanese may be 
of the greatest “They have 
made possible developments in berry, 
lettuce, celery, and kindred crops, which 
white labor alone would 
lowed. In point of fact, as a whole they 
developing uncultivated lands and 
carrying on forms of agriculture which 
would remain largely undeveloped if left 
to whites.” 


posely 
ca use tavor- 


able the from 
finds 
wiile 


in yet 


better wages men engaged 


employed by 


service. 


never have al- 


are 


The author devotes several chapters 
to what he terms the “storm-centre” of 
his problem, Japanese 
This is a question to which he has paid 
particular attention, published 
many years ago the book by which he 
is best known, his “Japanese Evolution, 
Psychic and Social.” He recognizes 
three factors in race assimilation: “bio- 
logical assimilation through intermar- 
riage; biological assimilation without in- 
termarriage; and social assimilation.” 
Far too great importance, he declares, 
has hitherto been ascribed first 
of these Modern scientific in- 
quiry has completely established the fact 
that the “obstacles to the social assimila- 
tion of races are not inherent in their 
biological differences.” The assimila- 
tion that interests sociological inquirers 
to-day is psychological rather than 
physiological. Already the Japanese res- 
idents in California are taking on Amer- 
ican characteristics in bodily appear- 
ance as weli as in mental habit. The 


having 


to the 
factors. 


| 


assimilability. | 





iVv 
manner But, as a matter of fa ae 
ciares Dr. Gulick, 80 far from “living 
like pigs,” as Californians sometimes 
assert, “Japanese as a whole are the 
most cleanly foreigners that come to 
America. if thev are able to acquire a 
little property, especialiy if they have 
their own homes and wives and chil 
dren, this characteristic, along with 


their innate artistic becomes con 


sense, 


spicuous.” He quotes from Bishop Brent, 


who crossed the Atlantic in the steer 
age of a boat sailing from Naples va 
never quite gauged the menace from 
Southern Europeans,” declares the Bish 
op, “until I came over with the indigesti- 
ble mass on the Caronia. One has pity 


for them, but that ought not to blind us 
to the danger they bring to this coun 
try. In virility and decency the Jap 
are infinitely them.” If 
we qualify Dr. Gulick’s statements with 
the Bishop's remarks, they may be more 
The call at present is 


anese beyond 


readily received. 


surely for a national handling of the 
| whole immigration question. 

The condition of semi-peonage that 
has marked the Japanese in Hawaii, and 
lowered the social status of the Jap- 
anese laborer on the Pacific, is a tem 
porary phase that is rapidly passing 
/away. Unmarried Japanese laborers 
have hitherto regarded themselves as 
mere birds of passage who are here 
only on sufferance and must not maks 
permanent homes. Many, however, be- 
gin to prefer American life and ways 
and send for “picture-brides”; and the 


very task of acquiring the English lan- | 


guage tends towards assimilation, for 
the utterance and articulation of sounds 
in Japanese require a different use of 
tongue and throat. Dr. Gulick contends 


that “such psychic differences as distin- | 


guish the East from‘the West are prod- 
ucts of social life, belong to the social 
order, and are therefore subject to rap- 
id change.” He is with President Eliot 
in holding that the immigration ques- 
tion need not be complicated with any 
race problem in this case, as the Jap- 
anese race keeps itself pure. 

The very fact of their gregariousness, 
their clannishness, is made a matter of 
reproach. Hitherto very little has been 
done to train the immigrant laborers in 
American ways of living, and the cot- 
tages and huts in which they are hud- 
died are too often kept in a slovenly 





rising generation will find a barrier to 
their return in the impossibility of ac 
quiring the difficult of 
their own people. They will be severed 
from the social and historical influence 
of their country more completely than 
other American educated aliens. The 
assimilation into our social life of a cer- 
tain number of Japanese, so admirably 
fitted for particular industries and arts, 
Such are Dr 


very language 


would be a positive gain. 
Gulick’s contentions. 


The practical proposals, nine in num- 
ber, that he brings forward for the solu- 
of the whole are of 
very moderate nature. Among them the 


tion question a 


| most important are: that American citl- 


zenship should be granted to every qual- 
ified individual regardless of race; that 
immigration should be allowed on a per- 
centage rate of those from the same land 
who are already naturalized, including 


their American-born children; that the 
granting of naturalization should be 
vested in a bureau of naturalization; 


and that there should be direct Federal 
responsibility for all legal and legisla 
tive matters in which aliens as such are 
involved. 

A like proposal, 
only with European 
leaving Astatic exclusion 
where they stand, was introduced in the 
summer of 1913 by Senator Dillingham 
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and 


exactly 


dealing, 
immigrants, 
laws 
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Foo 


On a basis of 10 per cent. of the people 


of any nationality already in the United | 
check upon} 
but | 


it would place a 
and Italian immigration, 
leave a wide margin for German, Brit- 
and Scandinavian immigrant 

Moreover, it provides for a minimum of 
thousand from any land, however 
few their representatives here. 
Dr. Gulick’s basis of 5 per cent. woui 
only 738 Chi- 
to enter in any one year, exclusi 

of such as by social position and educa- 
tion not to be classed as ordinary 
Surely, a limitation of this 
drastic 


States, 
Russian 


ish, 


live 
may be 
allow 220 Japanese and 


hese 


are 
immigrants. 
nature is enough for any one, 
however obsessed by the fear of an Asi 
invasion. 

The 


cifie 


atic 
the Pa 
organized that 
indiffer- 
national 
regret the 
laws, may 
s out-voted and thwarted. 


forces on 
well 
lest, 


anti-Japanese 


Coast are so 


is danger through 


ence, those who, both for and 


international intol 
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elve 


reasons, 


erant iatic exclusion see 


them 


thorough and sane a treatise as Dr. 


Gulick’s is 


ent time in helping to formulate a pol-| 
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Harte’s Starbottle and Oakhurst. Mrs. 
Mortimer is a less sentimentalized type 
of the frail sisterhood of Poker Fiat. 
The defeat of all three of them on their 
own ground by the astonishing Marques 
de Valdeflores is an amusing if not quite 
credible bit of comedy. It is a book to 
be particularly enjoyed by middle-aged 
readers who have tender memories of 
a phase of the American short story 
which, in default of “punch,” relied 
openly on its recipe of whimsical hu- 
mor and graceful sentiment. 


You Never Know Your Luck. By Gilbert 
Parker. New York: George H. Doran. 
This far from being of the best 

that the author of “Pierre and His Peo- 

The story is based 

| largely workings of chance. 

| Shiel Crozier, the son of an Irish bar- 
| onet, at an early age became fascinated 
| 

| 





is 


has given us. 
upon the 


ple” 


by the betting-book at Brook's, and de- 
cided to devote his life to the worship 
of the Luck. His devotion leads 
to the of fortune. Crozier is 
estranged from his wife, and goes out 
to start life anew in a prairie town in 
the Rockies. There leads him 
to the care of a maiden who appears to 
|him as a symphony in gold. Chance 
also forces him to reveal his past on 
witness-stand at a murder trial. He 
result of the evidence 
then the Golden Maiden, 
finding that her love for him is un- 
reciprocated, decides chance. 
She steams open a letter to Shiel from 
his wife, discovers her address, and con- 
trives to reconcile an unsuspecting hus- 
Crozier decides that 


god 


loss 


chance 


the 
as 
given, and 


shot a 


to assist 


band to his wife. 


movement and a 
atones for a good 
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book 
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Hand. By Helen C. Roberts. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This a solid piece of work that 
ought to win a wide audience. It is 
concerned with the inner life-history of 
a single individual. Ridley Courage, 
the son of a narrow-minded, garrulous 
shopkeeper, does not relish the prospect 
of settling down to the same occupation. 
He longs for Canada, where advertise- 
say a man can have a “free 
hand.” But as he is about to announce 
his departure, he learns that it has 
been decided for him that he is to enter 
a profession. So he prepares to be 
a dentist, and succeeds after much trib- 
But he has no love for his 
work. He still inactively longs for a 
free hand. As a man he seems a fail- 
ure, except that his native indolence and 
resignation are punctuated by flashes 
of ready decision. In one such mood 
he wins his wife, an unsuccessful young 
actress, whom he has always loved. The 
“free hand” he gives her, however, in- 


t Free 
New 


is 


ments 


ulation. 





duces her to return to the stage some 





years later, and leave him with an in- 
fant daughter. Accordingly, at forty- 
tive Ridley Courage is not a worldly 
success and has still missed his “free 
hand.” He has, however, become recon- 
ciled to the fact, and has realized that 
the fault is not of destiny or of life, 
but “of his own imperfect nature, with 
its hesitancies and limitations, its sud- 
den weaknesses and fears.”” But resigna- 
tion has given him something in place 
of success. It has taught him sympa- 
thy for men and women, with the gift of 
deep and tender affection. It has given 
him a love for beauty, color, and vital- 
ity. So, after casting up accounts, Rid- 
ley begins a satisfied life with a little 
woman who adores him. 


A Lady and Her Husband. By Amber 
Reeves. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The lady is a middle-aged English 
woman of the old-fashioned sort, who 
is awakened in time to save her soul 
from humdrum happiness by way of be- 
coming, very mildly, a modern female. 
The husband is the British paterfamilias 
of fiction, bumptious and patronizing, 
clinging to the ancient notion of women 
as born to serve, to be pretty, and to 
purr. But it is the twentieth century, 
and they have a daughter who is very 
up-to-date indeed. At eighteen years, 
though still nominally under the shel- 
ter of the paternal roof, she has learned 
to take care of herself and to think. 
However, Rosemary is not offensive, nor 
does she have to be lifted out of any 
sort of scrape. In fact, at the moment 
of our introduction to her she has just 
engaged herself to be married too young, 
in a perfectly human and normal way. 
Still, she has learned to think. She 
engages to be a partner, not an inferior, 
and belongs to the Fabian Society. She 
is inoculated (or infected?) with the 
Socialism and feminism of the day. It 
is partly through her, partly from mere 
contact with the new atmosphere, that 
the meek “little mother” of the family 
is aroused to consciousness of certain 
responsibilities. That she owns half 
the business her husband has made so 
successful gives her purchase for ac- 
tion which she long defers. The issue 
is the wage and treatment of the firm’s 
shop-girls. In the end we leave little 
mother on the way to reform or at least 
mitigation of the evils she sees; pater- 
familias, after vain attempts to over- 
bear her in the established way, des- 
tined to be defeated in the long run by 
the mild obstinacy of a woman sure 
of her duty. At all events, the passive 
comfort of her old days is gone. “Now 
she, too, was to share man’s task and 
his inheritance. She had left her or- 
dered house for the clamour and prom- 
ise of life. . . .” The wife’s discov- 
ery that her husband has once been 
technically “unfaithful” to her, and the 
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effect of that discovery on her attitude, | nomic injustice that are so loudly cry- 


rather cheapens a situation which is 
otherwise handled with discretion and 
a good deal of force. 





Cross Trails. By Herman Whitaker. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 

Once more we find the frozen wilds 
of Canada set as a background for the 
primitive passions and loyalties. Mr. 
Whitaker describes a man’s struggle to 
regain the love of his wife from whom 
scandal has separated him at the altar. 
Their trails cross in Canada, where the 
husband finds his wife lost in a snow- 
drift. He brings her to the lumber 
camp. Their relations are unknown to 
all others. She repels his kindness, but 
he cannot permit her to leave the camp 
in mid-winter. Thereupon she decides 
to escape by eloping with a rather dis- 
solute Englishman. Too soon his wo- 
manish helplessness disgusts her, and 
she longs for her husband’s strength. 
By a ruse, she leaves the Englishman 
and returns to the camp to meet 
pursuing husband. The woods have 
cleansed and chastened the hearts of 
both. The story is vigorously told and 
abounds in effective bits of description. 


her 


AN ECONOMIC HERESY. 

The Cause of Business Depressions. By 
Hugo Bilgram, in collaboration with 
Louis Edward Levy. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2 net. 

In their search for “The Cause of 
Business Depressions” the authors have 
made an examination of the whole field 
of economic theory; they have found 
the accepted doctrines untenable and 
have constructed a theory in their place 
which is reminiscent of mercantilism 
and land banks. In their opinion, “soci- 
ologists in the halls of learning are 
teaching, and legislators in Congresses 
and Parliaments are formulating into 
law, the misconceptions of economic 
principles and the misinterpretations 
of economic history which have come 
down to us from the past” (p. 457). Mr. 
Bilgram’s “strictly deductive line of in- 
vestigation,” as he rightly calls it, of 
economic theory, leads him to the con- 
clusion that “the underlying cause of 
the economic disorder is the legalized 
restriction of the right to use credit as 
a medium of exchange, a conclusion 
whieh, though confirmed by all the 
symptoms of the social disease, is not 
in agreement with the accepted tenets 
of the modern school of economics” (p. 
456). Not only does he find that “the 
recurring economic paroxysms, known 
as financial crises, which are followed 
by periods of industrial depression, are 
the inevitable outcome of the arbitrary 
limitation of the volume of the curren- 





| 


modity, gold, or credit expressed in 
terms of that commodity” (p. 155). “The 
time-honored notion that money is paid | 
to the lender of money for the use of | 
‘capital’ is groundless” (p. 280). “In- 
vestigation discloses the fact that what 
‘the borrower is after is money, and 
that the interest which he pays to the 
lender of money is paid for the use of 


ing for redress throughout the modern 
world” (p. 511). Aceording to Mr. Bil- 
gram, then, currency reform is the pana- 
cea that will cure the business world of 
its periodical paroxysms, 
the necessity of paying interest, bring 
about an equitable distribution of 
wealth, and accomplish economic jus- 
tice. He is as sanguine concerning the 
efficacy of his remedy as are the single 
taxers or the Socialists of theirs. 

The quan- 
inconsistent 


The argument runs thus: 
tity theory of money 
with facts and untenable. “Money does 
not owe its value to the demand for 
medium of exchange, nor to any law au- 


is 


a 


thorizing the issue of such medium, but | 


exclusively to the value of that of which 


money consists, be it the standard com- 


|money and not for the use of capital” 





cy,” but in addition he finds “that this | 
same cause gives rise to the most griev- 
ous of the many forms of social and eco- 





(p. 277). “It follows that if the total 


demand for money is not supplied, com- 


do away with | 
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-) 


~ -~, 
é é 
ing the business world independent of 


financial disturbances, can at best 
but partially realized” (p. 518). 


be 


| To make a thorough criticism of “The 


Cause of Business Depressions” would 
; be to cover the entire field of econom- 
ics, an uncalled-for proeeeding. It is 


| uncalled for because Mr. Bilgram does 


not adequately support his economic 


heresies with statistical and other data, 
and because he completely ignores the 
For 


proposition 


contributions of modern economists 
in discussing his 
that pure interest “is clearly 


example, 
traceable 


to a monopoly upheld by law" (p. 350), 
ihe does not refer in any way to the 
|diverse currency systems of Canada, 
England, Germany, and France and 
their influence on the interest rates in 
those countries; in discussing money 
theory he does not mention Irving Fish 
er, Laughlin, or a host of others who 
have recently treated that subject 

The main contention of Mr. Bilgram, 
j}that the phenomenon of interest is 
brought about by legal limitation of 
the medium of exchange, is a fallacy 


Economists of all schools will agree as 


}to that. Mr. Bilgram has clouded rath- 
er than clarified the questions that he 
discusses. Consequently it were better 


ito leave the book unread. 


petition will tend to put a premium on} 


its use. Interest is accordingly paid on 
money because of its inadequacy to 
meet the demand of those who need it 


for the exchange of their 


services, and, as we shall see later, this | 


of 


bear; 


interest 
in 


rate 


raises the 
market 


competition 
high as the 


as 


will 


deed, so high as to exert a destructive | 


D 


p. 317). Ina 


gene ral 


effect upon the market” ( 
business depression “tii 
of things 
for exchange can be accounted for only 
by an equal under-supply of the 
of exchange. The 
control of the volume of currency, ac- 
cause of the 
predatory power of wealth, but also the 
cause of industrial stagnation” (p. 363). 


ovecrT- 


supply and services offered 
medium 


arbitrary 


cordingly, is not only the 


The remedy, therefore, is for the Gov- 
ernment freely to notes to 
banks on the security of their assets, 
including loans on real estate security 
and national, State, municipal 
bonds; such notes to be redeemable in 
gold by the Government, but not by the 
banks; “the gold for this latter fund 
could be obtained by requiring every 
bank applying for currency to furnish 
not only the prescribed amount of se- 
curities, but also gold to the amount of 
such percentage of the currency issued 
as experience indicated as sufficient” (p. 
409). Delay of a month or more in re- 
deeming the notes in specie would not 
be serious (p. 410). “While the Fed- 
eral reserve currency is a step in the 
right direction, the process of 
issuing the currency [is] so costly that 
the intention of the law, that of render- 


advance 


and 


products or | 


THE APPEAL OF THE BALLAD 


| Molk-Ballads of Southern Europe. Tran 
lated into English Verse by Sophie 
Jewett. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50 net. 
For “successive classes of Wellesley 
College students, studying English and 
Scottish popular ballads,” Miss Jewett 
translated sundry cognate ballads in 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Rumanian dialects. Mainly follow 


ing Professor Child on the comparative 
trails, she made her own selection, and 


in all cases undertook the formidable 
task of translation. It is said that ex 
perts in the various dialects, to whom 


her translations were submitted, found 
“hardly a word to change.” In the sum- 
jmer of 1909, shortly before 
| Miss Jewett revised these translations, 
jand left them, along and 
nemoranda of an introduction, be 
prepared for the press by her friend and 
| colleague, Prof. Katharine Lee Bates. 
The editor has done 
due knowledge, discretion, and sympa- 
thy. The original texts, which are print- 
ed opposite to the translation, have been 
verified at the source; the introduction 
keeps within the limits of the transla- 
tor’s memoranda; and the notes, for 
which little material had been prepared, 
are adequate. For the main part of the 
book, fifty-five “ballads of Southern Eu- 
rope” are printed and translated, and 
seem fairly representative in quality 
and range. The popular note varies from 
absolute in “Scibilia Nobili” to vanish- 


her death, 


with notes 


to 


her work with 








ia Belle au Jardin d'Amour.’ 

] n of these ballads depended, 
‘ ( rse, upon the analogous British 
piece but choice ol the particular ver 
on may here and there be questioned, 
e ¢ © ot the Ml guise where 
tradition I ipposed to tell the story ol 
poisoned royal mistre whether 


Madame de Vintimille, as Bujeaud says, 
or, a the Italian “Gabriella” would 
the favorite of Henri IV, or 
else, in Bladé’s opinion, Madame de 
Montespan Miss Jewett has selected 
the version of Blad which inclines to 
be stolid and garrulous, instead of that 
of Bujeaud, which i simple and ef 
pective 
in Sainte-Beuve'’s famous definition of 
poetry, rather than the tout dire. But 
should this choice be questioned? Is 
not all balladry tou? dire 
\ recent writer, who may or may not 
have taken his cue from Matthew Arnold 
and the discussion of Homer, lays down 
the law that true balladry is garrulous, 
if not stolid, and that any poetic appeal, 
of suggestion or of reticence, at once 
bewrays the artist. Bladé’s version does 


not eonclude on the climax 


La reine ii donne un bouquet 
Fait de fleurs tant jolies; 
Mais en flairant ce beau bouquet 


Elle a perdu la vie 


Two stanzas follow, with “particulars 
of the funeral”; and even that “Je n'ai 
ni rol ni femme” of the marquis fails 


to restore the simplicity and suggestion of 


the right close. Bujeaud’s version ends: 
Lat ea fait fair in bouquet [bis] 
1? bell fleur a ly se 
I | teur ade el juet 
\ fait mourir marquise 
P int ays one recent writer, would 


naturally give and take those garrulous 
details, and would be incapable of the 
reticence and suggestion of “poetic” ver 
sion uch as Bujeaud’s, which, for this 
same poetic taint, should be blotted from 
the list of traditional ballads Yet many 
of the best British ballads have this 
haunting and suggestive note of conclu 
ion, this right dying fall-—“Sir Patrick 
1 and “The Wife of Usher's Well,’ 
ther because of the dra 
matic element, are even more effective 
in thelr elome Babylon “Kdward,’ 


“Child Mauries and one Shetland bal 


lad The Great ilkie of Sule Skerry,” 
j , udden and stunning at the end 
it the Joh wollt, er achosace mich todt 
of HHelne little masterplece Apart 
from this last, peculiar case, suggestive 
conclusion and effective reticence are 


by no means allen to the ballad: and the 
at ment from old wives’ talk is not 
convincing Tradition as well as crit 
icism can select what is effective The 
clear implication of Professor Child's 
various comments on individual ballads 
is that the reticent and effective ver 
sions come unspoiled from the hands of 
tradition; and with this theory Miss 


approaching the tout faire rever, | 


triumphant? | 


‘The Nation 


Jewe would undoubtedly agree. Her 





general habit of selection—the “Mar- 
quise” version of Bladé can be defended 
reasons than its garrulity— 
nd, still more, her translations, prove 


this assent. 


It is conceded that imitation of the} 


popular ballad is a rare and difficult 


feat; and translation itself is far from | 
easy. The older ballads often make ap-| 


peal by failing to say what is expected, | 


and by saying over and over what would 


eem to have been said enough. Now} 


this repetition, the ground-plan of the 
old ballad, is a very different matter 
from garrulity—a point missed by Ar- 
nold—and must not be cut down in 
translation. On the other hand, a trans- 


lator must not beautify or poetize, and, | 


above all, must not pad. It can be said 
that Miss Jewett seldom errs in these 
respects Fait de fleurs tant jolies 
should not be rendered “sweet with the 
roses’ breath”; and not even the ex- 
igency of rhyme excuses “Come and 
wish me happy chance” for i w’invito 
a le mie nosse, or “one little love-kiss 
like the old” for bazin d’amour. “Lov- 
ers’ fears” will not do for amitiés. Pad- 
| ding outright, as “too tired to weep,” p. 
125, is very rare. More serious is the 
failure to keep repetition. In the whirl- 
wind of passion which fills the opening 
‘dialogue of “Donna Lombarda” the 
translator must beget no temperance by 
bating a jot of that duplication of 
muri, as it is called, echoed, and re- 
echoed, in successive lines. 

Herder passes as the master in this 
| art of translating popular verse. He not 


only gave Europe knowledge of its bal- 


lads, but chanted them, like another | 


\utolycus, and chanted them supremely 
well. He appealed to the critic and the 
reader. It is to be regretted that anoth- 
er great lover and student of the ballads 
did not make his translations with this 
ame wide appeal. And yet the model 
for English translation of popular verse 
is to be found in Professor Child’s in- 
troductions. By way of illustration, he 
translated, in the first and seeond of his 
five volumes, about one hundred and 
fifty seattered stanzas or couplets from 
foreign ballads. Only twice did he trans- 
late a whole ballad. Once (I, 219) he 
gives “a close translation” of the Dan- 
ish “Barnemordersken” instead of the 
usual prose abstract with a_ striking 
Again (I, 
263), to show what “beauty” the Eng 
lish “Hind Etin” has lost in transmission, 
he translates a dozen lines from a Nor 


tanza or so inverse 


wegian version, keeping the lilt of the 
rhythm, the assonance (“drank: for 
rat’), and using dialect to render cer- 


tain phrases—‘“the ae first drink.” In} 


the later volumes, probably on account 
of the pressure on the editor’s time and 
strength, the prose abstracts are short 
er, and verse is hardly used at all. But 
_ there is plenty of material for the trans- 
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lator or critic of ballads to study in 
these fragmentary verses of the early 
introductions. So far as transfer of the 
ballad as ballad from one tongue to an- 
other is concerned, no better translation 


| has been done. 


It would be easy to isolate some of 
|Miss Jewett’s translations and make 
them seem inadequate or infelicitous. 
But if they are read along with the 
|originals, read as a whole—and that 
| was her intention—the rendering is seen 
|to be faithful, in the main, not only to 
the sense but to the poetry of the more 
or less difficult texts. In most cases she 
seems to apply the method so success- 
|fully used by Professor Child. Miss 
| Jewett understood the popular ballad, 
land understood it the better because she 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|loved it. Through her work runs that 
enthusiasm which Goethe once declared 
|to be so much more effective in the 
|‘ teacher than mere knowledge and pow- 


ler to drill. 


THE PURITANS OF INDIA. 


| Psalms of the Early Buddhists. Second 
Part: Psalms of the Brethren. By Mrs. 
Rhys Davids. Oxford University 
Press. 10 shillings net. 


| In this companion volume to her ear- 
| lier “Psalms of the Sisters,” published 
five years ago, Mrs. Rhys Davids has 
translated into English verse the 1,279 
“stanzas of the Elders” (Theragathas) 
ascribed to the venerable Brethren of 
the Buddhist Church. Both collections 
| belong to the Khuddaka Nik4ya, a di- 
| Vision of the Sutta Pitaka, which con- 
| tains also the well-known Dhammapada 
| and Jatakas. They have already been 
|translated into German by Neumann, 
who regarded them as the work of one 
poet. 

| Mrs. Rhys Davids, on the other hand, 
| believes that tradition is right in ascrib- 
| ing these hymns or psalms to many 
| writers, and holds that it is a veritable 
collection of ancient verses emanating 
from authors of distinct personality, 
| whose historical character cannot in the 
main be questioned. As between the 
| psalms of the nuns and those of the 
monks she notes the prevalence of the 





| personal note in the former, together 
| with more frequent reference to out- 
|ward happenings, while in the latter 
descriptions of nature prevail, and there 
is more frequent reference to the inner 
life. On these points it is probable that 
| any one who has read carefully both 
lcollections will be inclined to agree 
with her; but not in the belief, also 
held by Mrs. Rhys Davids, that much 
credence can be given to the traditional 
authorship of the different stanzas. With 
due deference to the learned translator, 
jall we really know is that there were 
different authors. Who they were, must 
remain as doubtful as the true names of 
the writers of the eountless ethical 


| 
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stanzas in the epic poems or of the seers 


of the Vedic hymns. 


But it is a rich treasure of old relig- 


ious thought and feeling which stands 


thus revealed in English dress, varie 
ties of religious experience which might 
add a new chapter to James’s work, if 


only to point out parallels with similar} 


experiences in the Occident. There is a 


certain sameness about all of these 


psalms, but it is the sameness of the 
one religious ideal here made manifest, 
the destruction of lust and of all forms 


of desire, serenity, kindness to all, ab-| 
sence of desire to injure, absence of de-| 
sire to love, rejection of family ties, an| 


assured expectation of the fulfilment 
of that “extinction” on earth which shall 
lead to Nirvana. But within this relig- 
ious and ethical frame which encircles 
all Buddhistic utterances, whether found 
in the Gathas or the Dhammapada or 


elsewhere, the psalms here recorded give | 
many glimpses of the individual strug-| 


gle, of the variety of experience which 
is reflected from personal environment. 
One monk sings how he came to be con- 
verted through watching the kites ever 


swooping down after meat. Another | 


tells of his life as a prince, and how he 
became at last influenced “to lead the 
forest-life the Buddha praised.” One 
even leaves us nothing save his emotion, 
essentially pagan, versified in the lines: 


Whene'er I see the crane, her clear bright 
wings 
Outstretched in fear to flee the black 
stormcloud, 
A shelter seeking, to safe shelter borne 
Then doth my river Ajakarani 
Give joy to me. 


Yet there is another aspect of the 


picture. Too many of these saints revel 


in describing how they have deserted | 


their wives and children, “bonds to be 
broken,” in order to devote inemselves 
to inward peace. We read as part of a 
psalm a Brother’s disgusting description 
of his former (now deserted) wife, who, 
“afflicted, lean, in sad array, and in 


tears,” greeted him and received only} 
contempt, and we begin to understand | 


that there was a very ugly side to the 
self-complacent saint. And as we read 
this long collection of psalms and real- 
ize that it is but one more vehicle of the 


found in all Buddhist works, we cannot 


help wondering that any community | 


could exist for centuries on so slender 
an intellectual pabulum as seems to 
have contented the Buddhists. In a land 


of art and literature to have produced | 


nothing save religious ejaculation and 


ethical monitions is rather a sorry show- | 
ing. The Buddhists were, in fact, the} 
Puritans of India. They knew no art! 


save as it subserved religious needs. The 
drama was openly scorned; all amuse- 
ment was taboo; shows and fairs were 
abhorrent. To them, epic and lyric 
poetry existed only as memoirs of 
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Buddha and expressions of religious 
| rhapsody. Plastic art served only to re 
call legends of the master and to instil 
moral teaching. 

These psalms do much to interpret 
the real feeling of Buddhism. They re 
veal its strength and its weakness. Even 
with the best will in the world one can- 
not find in the stanzas of the Thera 
gathas a recognition of anything more 


| precious than one’s own selfish peace 
of mind. The “love” taught here is 
a cool friendliness. The Brethren 


learned, indeed, from the Master 
ithat to “exhort, instruct, and lead 
others in the right way” was their 


duty, but their true aim was that of the 


ascetic philosopher, to retire into a soli- 


tary place and, disregarding all social 


obligations, to save themselves from 
i“the bog of life.” Significant are the 
| words of Talaputa: “I have vomited 
forth all desires, loves, hates, and 
things of beauty. For no one else have 
| I done this; it is only for myself I act- 


ed thus.” Buddha himself abhorred a 


ascetism, but this is the Buddhist’s atti 
tude in this “psalm” of Kassapa: “In 
the whole field of Buddha's disciples, 
saving the mighty Master’s self, I stand 


the foremost in ascetic ways. No man 


practices ascetic ways so far as I.” 


Notes 


) 





The Index of the Nation, January 1 to 
June 30, will be printed with the issue of 
Tuly 2 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company announces 
that it has in preparation a series of vol- 


umes on Childhood and Youth, under the 
neral editorship of M. V. O'Shea 
Included in Small, Ma ird & Co's 


autumn list will be the following vol- 


umes: Fiction “A Lady f Leisu ’ by 
|! Ethel Sidgwick; “Happy Hawkins in the 
| Panhandle,” by Robert Alexander Wason; 
“Of One Blood,” by Charl M. Sheldon; 
“The Golden Blight,” (eorge Allan 
England Miscellaneo. My Son,” by 
William Carleton: “My Adventures in the 
Arctic,” by Robert A. Bartlett; “Four 


Plays for Children,” by Ethel Sidgwick; 
‘A Practical Guide for Authors,” by Wil- 


iliam Stone Booth; “The Wallace Collec- | 


tion,” uniform with “The National Gal- 


jlery’ and “The Louvre”; “Consumption,” 
same monotonous religious expression 


by John B. Hawes 2d; “Vigée le Brun,” 
by W. H. Helm; “My Memories,” by Jules 
Massenet, translated by H. Villiers Bar- 
nett; “Highlands of the French Riviera,” 


by Constance Smith. 


W” are informed that a full account 
of the recent discovery in Egypt 
by Professor Petrie of the diadem and 
jewels of Senusert II will be given in the 


July issue of Ancient Eqypt. This quar 
terly, which was started at the begin 


ning of the vear, is published by the 
Keyptian Kesearch Account inder the 
editorship of Prof. W. M. F. Petrie and 
others. It is excellently illustrated, partly 
in colors, and its object is to serve as a 
ord of the ex tio ond ed | 
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whe 
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b her title of Mr. Addington Bruce's 

“Adventures in the Psychical” (Lit- 
tle, br $1.35 net) 
the 0k consists mainly 
ol cl 


is well chosen, as 
in the repetition 


own; 


picturesque tales as one finds in 


plenty in the annals of the Society for 
lsychical 


handy source 


Research, borrowed from any 


These 


substantiate his be- 


tales he employs 
uncritically to 
lief in the existence of telepathic com- 


ication from one individual to an 


throws no new 
this 


accomplish- 


lie, however, 


] ton “the mechanism” by which 


] othetical transmission is 





TIMELY bibliography on our first 
war with Mexico has been compiled | 

by Henry KE. Haferkorn, librarian of the 
United States Engineer School (Washing- 
ton Barracks, D. C.) This is not only a 
select bibliography on “The War with 
Mexico, 1846-1848," but also a carefully 
chosen list of books and other printed 


material on the resources, economic con- 


ditions, politics, and government of the 
republic of Mexico and the characteris- 
tics of the Mexican people Mr. Hafer- 
} n had the Library of Congress to 


iw upon, as well as the extensive col- 


lections of his own library, and those of 
the War Department and the Army War 
College. He has sifted the material with 
reat care, annotated the entries, and 
prepared a full index. The publication 
will be serviceable to librarians and to 


tudents in general 


happen to a bit of rhetor- 


HAT may 
kk for- 


in translation, 
tongue and then 
the 
js metaphor 


into a 
into its own, 


first 


eign back 


in shown by rendering of Bryan's 


famou that appears in the new 


edition of Hugo Miinsterberg’s “The 
Americans” (Doubleday, Page; $1 net), 
ere it takes this form “You must not 
i! humanity to a cross of gold.” It 


becom trange that a translator should 
bave made a slip like this, when, if his 
mon did not serve him, that of almost 


would: it is doubly strange 


slip should be 


one else 


that the preserved in a 


edition of the translation Profes 
Miinsterberg published “The Ameri 

is’ In German a decade ago, not long 
the publication in English of his 
\merican Traits The latter, by show 
us our fault was to bring about an 
improvement in u and better apprecia 
tion of Germany and of the similarity of 


land of 
the 


that of the 


Americana,” on 


llizatior te 
“The 


. rot 
William if 


other hand, was to reveal to the Germans 

ir good points Thus, the two books 
were to bring about an informal ententé 
cordiale between the two nations But 
their author was eo indiscreet as to an- 
nounce this rather naive plan, and, tin 
the end, he had to satisfy our curiosity 
as to what he had told his own people 
about us by permitting a translation of 
the later book The present edition, 


reprint, not only 
noted, but 


merely a 
slips as the one 
the standpoint of 
Presidential elec- 
but of 


since it ts 
keeps such 
speaks always from 
1904 Thus, “the last 
tion” means, not the one of 1912, 





| Qualifications for the 


jon “Breka” is itself a curiosity. 


r ° 
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1200. This, of course, does not vitiate the 
seneral reasoning of the book, which is 
occasionally illuminated by such fresh 
pictures as that of George Washington, 
“the popular, dashing, and yet cautious 
aristocrat.” 


HE task of compiling such a work as 
“A Dictionary of Medizval Romance 

and Romance Writers” (Dutton; $1 net), 
by Lewis Spence, might well appall even 
the greatest living masters of medieval 
literature. But a mere cursory examina- 
tion of the book before us is sufficient to 
the slenderness of Mr. Spence’s 
enterprise. Take, 
for instance, an article of capital impor- 
as that on Beowulf. With 
the Anglo-Saxon epic accessible in nume- 


reveal 


tance, such 
rous modern English translations, it is a 
mystery why the author should furnish 
us with a synopsis of the poem that is 


marred by the grossest inaccuracies. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Spence, Beowulf first 
learned about Grendel's ravages from a 


wandering minstrel who came from the 
court of “Hrodgar of Jutland” and who 
sang these calamities before the 
hero at “a feast of victory.” But these 
statements of the writer’s are as pure a 
piece of romance as anything in the 
poem he is analyzing. One need not be 
surprised, then, that in the next sentence 
the “trial of strength with Breka” should 
be put between the time that Beowulf 
first heard about Grendel (“who lived in 
the morass near Hirschalle”’) and his set- 
ting out for Denmark (or Jutland, as 
Mr. Spence would have it). The article 
French 
romance fares no better than English at 
the writer’s hands. In the article on 
“Lancelot” it is stated, “The original le- 
gend of his life and adventures is proba- 
bly the medieval work entitled 
Lancelot,” and then a few lines further 
on (correctly) that he first appears as 
(;uinevere’s lover in the “Chevalier de 
la Charrette” of Chrétien de Troyes. But 
the prose “Lancelot” is as much taken 
up with Lancelot's love for the Queen as 
even contains a 
of the latter— 
the subject 
it is altogether later than Chré- 
Mr. Spence refers to Lancelot's 
‘amours” in the prose romance, as if 
he thought that that work were a sort 
of “Amours de Faublas.” As a matter of 
fact, it is a glorification of the hero's 
fidelity to Guinevere—a fidelity from 
which he does not depart save when he 
is tricked in the affair of King Pelles’s 
daughter, In order that he may veget the 
victor of the Grail-Quest (Gala- 


about 


prose 


Chrétien's 
rendering of 


poem— it 
prose most 


and, as every student of 
knows, 


ven. 


future 
had) 


UST one specimen from the article on 
J Chrétien de Troyes. Concerning the 
sources of this poet, Mr. Spence says: 
“It is quite likely that Chrétien utilized 
the works of writers now lost, but it is 
equally probable that he based his art 
on traditions sung by minstrels; and be 


that as it may, the fact remains that 
sundry manuscript copies of his tales, 
only preserved in the Bibliothéque de 


Arsenal, are manifestly the earliest 
manuscripts enshrining stories of Arthur 
and his knights.” Manuscripts of Chré- 
tien are, of course, not confined to the 
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Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal nor even to 


Paris. 
and Wace “enshrine” 
and his knights. 
date than Chrétien, and, as 


Moreover, Geoffrey of Monmouth 
stories of Arthur 
Both were earlier in 


regards the 


unessential matter of the relative dates 
of the manuscripts which preserve the 
works of these writers, there is no rea- 
son to believe that even here the later 


poet enjoys any advantage. 
does the confused statement 
this passage mean? 
of labor to point out other 


in this same article, or, indeed, 


But what 
that begins 


It would be a waste 


inaccuracies 
to add 


anything further to the criticism of this 


worthless book. 


“B EATING Back” 
net), by Al Jennings 


(Appleton; 


$1.50 
and Will Ir- 


win, isatruestory of the real West, which 
is also an unusually interesting “human 


document.” Fifteen years 


ago Al 


Jen- 


nings was a notorious bandit and train- 


robber in Oklahoma. Before 


that he had 


been a cowboy, a law student, a land- 


boomer, and a practicing 
career as a “long rider” can 
with a term in 
his release he has been 
to success in the law and in 


lawyer. 


the penitentiary. 
“beating back” 


His 
re to an end 
Since 


politics. The 


history of such a man is bound to be 
worth listening to; and it has been ex- 


tremely well told. In the 


introductory 


chapter Will Irwin says that he got Jen- 


nings to tell him the story 
ence of a stenographer, and 


merely revised and “edited’ 


in the pres- 
that he has 
* the steno- 


graphic record. The narrative is simple 


and direct, without apologies 
at romantic idealization. 


or attempts 


Al Jennings 


was a born leader, and the very traits 


which landed him in jail 


would, in a 


cruder state of society, have assured his 


success. 


Not only in his emotional vio- 


lence and promptness in action, but in 
his simple-heartedness, he seems to be- 


long to an earlier time. 


More than once, 


when he is describing some outburst, one 


thinks of Benvenuto Cellini. 
he was at the mercy 


of the 


Like Cellini, 
moment's 


passion, and entirely indifferent to conse- 


quences. 
the Southern pioneer type. 


He is a good representative of 


Drifting into 


outlawry through a family feud, he pre- 
served much of the code of the gentle- 


man. 


His plucky and successful struggle 


for rehabilitation after his release proved 


the stuff that was in him. 


HE author of 
erick: A Memoir” (I 


“The Empress 


Fred- 


Yodd, Mead; 


$2.50 net) has chosen to remain anony- 
mous, and we cannot but approve of his 
or her decision. The book is not one to be 
proud of, though it is free from scandal- 


mongering and contains so 


me interest- 


ing glimpses of ever-watchful (and often 


mistaken) Baron 


Stockmar, 


hovering 


over the newly married Crown Princess 


Victoria, 


of the Prince Consort, 


writing 


ponderous “physiological treatises” to his 


daughter, and of 


rancorous Bismarck, 


pursuing the luckless English Princess, 


almost from the day of he 
Berlin. 


r entry into 


She herself, as pictured in the 


volume, and as she doubtless was in re- 


ality, appears as a refined, 
exemplary lady, whose chief 


kindly, and 
defects were 


lack of tact and inability to adapt her- 


self to the requirements of 
as future Queen of Prussia. 





her position 
It would be 
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unfair to hold.the heroine of this book 
responsible for the silly réle which she is 
occasionally made to play by a gushing 
biographer, who faithfully chronicles that 
“the Princess Royal had a long engage- 
ment, probably the longest that any lady 
of her rank has had, at least in modern 
times, but the months as they went by 
were occupied with her father’s sedulous 
preparation of her intellect, as well as 
with the more frivolous preparations of 
her trousseau,” and who tells us (on the 
authority of the writer Gustav Putlitz) 
that “the Crown Princess is wonderfully 
well read; she has absolutely read every- 
thing, and knows it all more or less by 
heart.” It is true, we are informed else- 
where that “the Empress, especially as a 
young woman, did not care very much for 
reading, though she was fond of being 
read aloud to, as are most Royal per- 
sonages,” but such contradictions must be 
looked for in the lives of those in high 
station, as told by modern biographers. 
Still, the volume before us is, on the 
whole, readable and, being compiled from 
good sources, is not without a certain 
value. 


NDER the title of “The Descendants 
of Jéran Kyn, of New Sweden” 
(Philadelphia: The Swedish Colonial So- 
ciety), Dr. Gregory B. Keen has reprint- 
ed, with considerable additions, a series 
of articles originally contributed by him 
to the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography during the years 1878- 
1883. The family of Kyn, or Keen, shows 
wide ramifications, such well-known 
names as those of Cadwalader, Finney, 
McCall, Montgomery, Wharton, and Wil- 
ling, with Lord Ashburton and John Ja- 
cob Astor, adorning the branches of the 
genealogical tree. The work has pri- 
mary interest, of course, for the genealo- 
gist, but the historian will also find it a 
valuable supplement to Johnson's recent 
“History of the Swedish Settlements on 
the Delaware.” A useful map of New 
Sweden serves as a frontispiece. 


HREE volumes, “De Jure et Officiis 
Bellicis et Disciplina Militari,” by 
Balthazar Ayala; a translation of the 
same, by John Pawley Bates, and “De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis,” by Hugo Grotius 
(Carnegie Foundation of Washington, D. 
C.), are the first of a series of classics 
of International Law which are to be re- 
published by the Carnegie Foundation, 
under the editorship of Dr. James Brown 
Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Volume 
One contains a photographic reproduc- 
tion of the first edition of Ayala’s trea- 
tise on the Law of War, with an interest- 
ing introduction by John Westlake. The 
second volume consists of an excellent 
translation of the original, and in the 
third is presented a photographic repro- 
duction of the edition of 1646 of Hugo 
Grotius’s great work on the Law of War 
and Peace. This will be followed by a 
translation of the text by John D. Ma- 
guire. 


WO other treatises by Grotius will be 
republished, “De Jure Praedae Com- 
mentarius,” prepared 1604-5, and “Mare 
Liberum,” published 1609. At a later date, 
and in separate form, a general intro- 
duction to the three will appear, in which 


the relation of Grotius to his predecessors 
will be shown, as well as his influence 
upon the development of international 
law. While the masterpiece of Grotius 
will be the central point in the series, we 
are assured that “the works of his lead- 
ing predecessors and successors will like- 
wise be included.” Indeed, the term 
classic is to be applied in a broad sense 
so as to include every work which has 
been a real contribution to the develop- 
ment of international law. One of the 
reasons for republishing these classics is 
to provide a supply for public and private 
libraries in this country. 
has been heretofore available to but few 
students and many of the 
Grotius are almost unknown, 


Ayala’s treatis« 


writings of 
even to 
law. The Carnegie Foundation, there- 
fore, is rendering an important 
service in popularizing these great class- 
ics. The form in which they 
worthy of the endowment which sends 
them forth, and bears additional testi- 
mony to the artistic taste of the distin- 
guished bibliophile who is their general 
editor. 


public 


HE Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University has recently published 

as No. 3 of Vol. V of the Memoirs, “A Pre- 
liminary Study of the Pre-Historic Ruins 
of Nakum, Guatemala,” by Alfred M. Toz- 
zer. Nakum, discovered by Count Perigny 
and partially cleared by him, was visited 
by the Museum Expeditionof 1909-10. Al- 
though containing ruins of considerable 
extent and situated near Tikal in Peten, 
the region of the oldest Maya culture, 
Nakum proved to be remarkably poor in 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. Fifteen stele 
and eleven altars are reported by Dr. 
Tozzer, but only three of the stele and 
none of the altars showed any carving. 
One stela contained an inscription 
sisting of nine double glyphs arranged in 
a single vertical line, but no dates could 
On another stela, now 


con- 


be made out. 
fallen and badly 
carved head-dress. Dr. Tozzer inclines to 
the belief that the failure to find carved 








decoration on the Nakum monuments 
would seem to indicate that some form 
of painted design had formerly adorned 
the smooth faces of the stel# and altars. 
Following the custom of recent Harvard 
expeditions to Central America, it was 
the object of the expedition to Nakum to 
search for monuments and buildings 
bearing sculptures and hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, rather than to make excava- 
tions. Consequently, as an addition to 
American archeology, the report is dis- 
appointing except from the point of 
view of architecture, where it 
tains the usual high standard set by the 
Museum Memoirs. Unfortunately for the 
pictorial results of the expedition, there 
is little at Nakum to show the Maya 
fondness for architectural decoration. 
“The facades are almost entirely plain, 
broken by a simple medial moulding. 
The cornices are usually quite as undec- 
orative as the mouldings, often no more 
than the simplest of string courses.” The 
few shards which are figured,and which 
were found near the level of the ground, 
are so interesting that one wishes more 
time had been spent in procuring others. 
The heliotype plates give an excellent 


main- 
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appear is} 


broken, was a finely | 
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idea of the difficulties under which the 
explorers had to labor, but it is a pity 
that more pains were not taken to clear 
the ground of the forest The 
drawings in the text are moderately sat- 
isfactory, although figure 95, “Portion of 
Head of Old Woman,” looks more like the 
head of a camel or a very cross burro! 


refuse, 


W” upon the 
death of Bertha von 
Suttner, which occurred on June 21, in 
i Vienna. Baroness von Suttner was born 
jin Prague in 1843, the daughter of the 
| Austrian Field Marshal, Count Franz von 


| Kinsky, and married Baron Gundaar von 


comment elsewhere 


Baroness 





Suttner in 1876. Her book, “Ground 
|!Arms,” which was published in 1890, 
|gained for her the Nobel peace prize 
which she herself had been largely in- 


strumental in establishing when she was 
its founder, Dr. Alfred B 
Suttner was hon- 


secretary to 
Nobel 


Baroness von 
jorary president of the 
re ace Bureau, in Berne, Switzerland, and 
was a member of the advisory council to 
the Carnegie Peace Foundation. In addi- 
tion to “Ground Arms,” she was the au- 
thor of “The Age of Machinery,” “Mar- 
tha’s Children,” “Letters to a Dead Man,” 
“The Great Thoughts of Humanity,” and 
|The Romance of an Author.” 


International 


ROF. JOHN R. 8S. STERRETT, the 
eminent archmologist and head of 
ithe department of Greek at Cornell Uni- 
versity since 1901, died on June 16. He 
| was born in Rockbridge Baths, Va, on 
| March 4, 1851, and was educated at the 
i Universities of Virginia, Berlin, Leipzig, 
|Athens, and Munich. He received the de- 
l gree of Ph.D. from the University of Mu- 
Inich in 1886, and the 
lof LL.D. from Aberdeen in 1902, 
lfessor Sterrett had been leader of various 
larchwological expeditions in Asia Minor, 
land was professor at the American School 
lof Classical Studies at Athens, 
|/He was joint editor of Cornell Classic il 
| Studies, and associate editor of the 





honorary degree 


Pro- 


1896-7. 


imer- 


ican Journal of Archeology, and recently 


|had edited and translated the “Strabo” 
\for the Loeb Classical Library. Among 
lhis publications are: “Qua in re Hymni 
|Homerici quinque majores inter se dif- 


ferant,” 1881; “Inscriptions of Sebaste” 


“Inscriptions of Assos,” 1885; “Insecrip- 
itions of Tralles,” 1885; “Epigraphical 
|Journey in Asia Minor,” 1888; “Leaflets 


|from the Notebook of a Travelling Arch- 
| ecologist,” 1889; “The Torch-Kace,” 1902; 
“The Iliad of Homer,” 1907; “A Call of 


Contemporary Society for Research in 


Asia Minor and Syria,” 1911 
ENNET BURLEIGH, the war corre- 
spondent, who had been on the staff 


of the London Daily Telegraph since 1882 
| died on 
| Mr. 


| land, and fought in the Civil War in this 





June 16, at the age of 


seventy. 


jurleigh was born in Glasgow, Scot- 


}country on the Confederate side. He was 
twice captured and sentenced to death by 
the Northern troops. He was Central 
News correspondent throughout the first 
Egyptian war, being present at Tel-el- 
Kebir, and represented the Daily Tele- 


graph in the second phase of the same 
war. He was in the French campaign in 
Madagascar and accompanied the desert 
column from Korti to Metammah in 18 

being present at the battles of Abu K's 
and Abu Kru, and receivirg mention ‘a 
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apportioned to Liberalism and/twenty years ago; for when M. Ollivier 
0 Labor This policy, however,| started on this undertaking, he wrote 
be extremely difficult to car-/tirst the last part of the period to be 
zh, owing to the strength of lo-/| treated, with which he was more familiar, 
ing on both sides. The very at-/and with which he had been more inti- 
conciliation only increases the| mately connected. But before sending 
in manyconstituencies. Itiswide-|any of the volumes to the printer, he 
d that the only satisfactory so- | went carefully over the manuscript, prac- 
be some measure of electoral | tically rewriting them. He was in the 
whether by proportional repre- |midst of this revision of the seventeenth 
alternative vote, or second | volume, when overtaken by death. “You 
, so far, no one of these| will find it all ready for the press,” he 
OAD ! es has been able to command any- |v ould say to his faithful wife, amanuen- 
like unanimous support. sis and collaborator, as he felt his 
steak of ze ; pean aaeemis wx! delle strength gradually failing him. He was 
‘ otN . ' : ‘ mistaken in this, however. The very end 
h of King Britain, in their desire to shorten |i, lacking. Though a thorough search 
sup} i ment egal hours of “the trade,” have/ has been made among all his papers, the 
Nation: ually attempted to effect the earlier | closing chapter, devoted to Sédan, when 
of the saloons at night. A NeW) the curtain was finally rung down on the 
mment by fh story | Scottish Temperance act begins at the | second Empire, can be found nowhere, 
hou 7 ag cape r end by compelling them to FP beers the volume will be published in the 

ia and the rince Co } n the morning until ten, instead of | autumn ir 1is truncate - 
luce and by his t ¢ hitherto. The innovation eathe| eamatiiiein. ae ace ae prs hendhse 
certain disqualifica- | j, force at the beginning of June, and} wij) print two or three articles as was 
late King suffered | ,ypears to have aroused little objection, | done with the preceding volumes, taken 

throne That this/eyven in the shipyard district of Glasgow. | from the pages of the future book. 

been written with the |- prediction that men would stay 
Court was a notable sign | away from work until the public-houses 
pecially when one remem- | were opened has not been fulfilled. The | 
shown by Queen | police are keeping an alert lookout 


ROM ABR 


HE management of the National Gal- 
lery, better known as the Corsini 
Gallery, in Rome has for some years 
tae of the Gree - aie past adopted the custom of periodically 
' igainst the possibility of shebeening. i nape 
organizing special exhibitions of the 

works of different artists. They have 
now arranged an _ interesting show 
of the paintings of Michelangelo da 


mm having any black 
British scientists hope to} 


ainst him for his dic- 
i i to profitable account the 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
we that will be occupied by their | 
journey to the British Association meet-| ‘aravagegio, the most realistic Italian 
| 
| 
| 
|} 
> 


Sidnev has receive 
the preparation of a 


of the same 
painter of the end of the seventeenth cen- 


tury. The occasion was the gift of the 
picture known as Narcissus at the Font, 
presented to the gallery by a Russian 
diplomat, M. Khvostchinsky, and they 
have collected in the three print rooms 
number of other works by the same 
3 varies over the deep and shallow parts! master scattered among the various pub- 
if such a litigant is successful : Sila is : . 
sare & cfateatieh cam ths asl f the ocean, with a view to distinguish- | lic and private collections of the city. 
between rival theories accounting |The Narcissus represents a young man 
the conformation of the earth’s sur-/jn a page’s costume gazing at his ow. 
image in a pool, and so disturbed at the 
sight that he tries to efface it by stirring 
up the water. Of the other pictures now 
on view the most important are the Mag- 
dalen and the Rest in Egypt, from the 
Doria collection; the St. Anthony, from 
the Church of SS. Cosma and Damia: 
the Anchorite, from the Capuchin Church 
in Via Veneto; the Madonna dei Pala- 
freniéri, from the Borghese Galery; the 


ings in <Australia The <Ascanius, by 


| 
|which a party of seventy will leave Liv- 
into force in England erpool on June 22, will be fitted up with 
& new code of rules i | biological laboratories. Prof. W. A. Herd- 
procedure in forma pauperts.| 44 will make an intensive study of the | 
ion raises the income limit plankton, and Professor Duffield will car- 


‘ ticant may avail him-|- , 
i litigant may avail bh lry out researches to test how gravity 
procedure It is further pro- | 


may receive payment for his trou- 


ling 
for 

As originally drawn up, the new bol 
provided that the barriste1 should | 

mid also, but the Bar Council raised | HE University of London is estab- 

objection that, by the etiquette of | lishing a Chair of Town Planning, 

profession, counsel's fee on a brief | whose occupant will work in codperation 

beforehand Barristers | with the professors of architecture and 

ases must, therefore, | nunicipal engineering. The new profes- 

nothing, and a panel ) besides giving lectures and holding 

willing to render this | « ;, will supervise the town-planning 

been prepared An important | w« if regular students in the drawing 


new rules is that, unlike I and will organize the summer 
will apply to the Divorce ( f this subject, to be held this portrait of Paul V, lent by Prince 


ke that court ac- | ' em August 1 to 15. No less than | Borghese, of which a replica presented by 
who hitherto, |two hundred town-planning schemes are | that Pope himself is in the possession of 
it present der the consideration of the | the Mikado, and a number of works al- 

Board | ent in the Corsini Gallery. 





vocal Government 


the handicap | AT the end of the Avant-propos «| A gong crag a ae 
Re ES TO See | brought oa by Prot Francesco Ruffini 

with hieh | Libéral.” the author, the late Emile Olli- tg ony ats Moran aly asg gpa “an 
ila “I supplicate his Majesty | who has been entrusted by the relatives 


<< oe to accord me the time to finish | ° Count Cavour with a large number 


iffer, a pub 


his work; then I will follow him docilely, | 0! the statesman’s private papers In 
lit we are shown Cavour in a new and 
| unexpected light, that of a hero of a 
love romance. The novel in question is 
‘Alphonse et Juliette,” which appeared 
anonymously in Paris in 1839, and caused 
considerable flutter in the fashionable 
and literary circles of the French capi- 
tal, being obviously a roman 4 clef. Si- 
enor Ruffini has proved that the author 
the party ar hoping to effect |4, 1870, the day of the declaration of the| was Mélanie Waldor, a lady for whom 
irrangement i the Labor lead- Third Republic, was one of the four or| Cavour had conceived a great passion, 
which cert eressive seats’ five volumes written some fifteen or ‘and that Cavour himself was the hero. 


vithout complaining, and in perfect con- 
the fidence, for I am sure he will lead me 
where it is good that I should go.” These 
words were writtea in 1912, and M. Olli-| 


vier continued to labor incessantly on 


at the roep } \ losses iast August The forthcoming seven- 
1 three rn or ‘ at the teenth volume, which will end this long 


| 
| 
| 
| 
more his task until a month before his death, I: 
nglish gener: tion. The lead- | series, and which closes with wepremnner | 
| 
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PRIMITIVE MAN. 
Prehistoric 


Ancient 


Jilustrated 

the 
and Customs of Modern Savages. 
the late Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury. 
enth and revised edition. New 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.5 


Times, as 


Remains and 


By 


York: 


The latest edition of this classical 
work enjoys the unusual distinction of 
having been finally revised by the au- 
thor fifty years after it was originally 
written. One of the first of Lord Ave- 
bury’s extended works, it was thus es 
sentially his last, and it is presumably 
as perfect as he was able to make it 
Treating of a fascinating theme, writ 


ten in a direct and befitting style, ad 
mirably printed and illustrated, with 
typographical errors generally elimi- 
nated, this standard treatise on man 


in his earliest and humblest estate goes 
far towards bridging the gap between 
biology and civic history, even if it 
does not accomplish the impossible feat 
of converting history 
itself. 

One 


archeology into 


latest 
be 


reflect that this 
of “Prehistoric Times” will 
greeted by a very different audience 
from that which was startled or 
scandalized Lyell’s “Antiquity 
Man,” in but two 
the début of Lord Avebury’s work. 
tide of protest dissent 
rising against the new Darwinian 
cepts, that Lyell had strongly endorsed, 
and Archbishop Laud’s chronology was 
in force in all the schools. This latter 
anachronism survived to a much later 
day, when were taught to 
head their lists of historical dates with 
the “Noachian Deluge in 2348,” and the 
“creation of man in 4004 
jovial spirits, we believe, 
the day of the week, 

The and prevailing attitude 
of man towards own history is 
register of the remarkable accommoda- 
tion in thought which has been effected 
in the past fifty years. Thaf it is a le- 


can but 


issue 


even 
of 
before 


by 
1863, years 
then 


con- 


and was 


schoolboys 


kn. c.,” some 


adding even 
and the hour. 
present 


his a 


gitimate and fruitful attitude the ad- 
vances in prehistoric archeology, as re- 
corded in this work, to speak of no 
other science, bear unimpeachable wit- 
ness. We are no longer startled to hear 
that the negro was living. in Africa 
when the Sahara Desert was a great 
inland sea, that man has dwelt in 
northern France nearly or quite as long 


cutting their 


th 


as its been 


have 


the 


rivers 


channels to ocean at man or 


semi-man was using rude stone tools in 
the Miocene Period of the Tertiary Age, 
at a time so remote that every other 
contemporary mammal has become ex- 
tinct, that the age of man, as man, 
upon our earth is probably to be mea- 
svred, not by thousands, but by hun 


by 


Manners 


Sev- 


The | 


‘Lhe 


dreds of thousands 


Nation 


of years, while f 


r 


life in general upon our planet, one 


life 
hundred million years is regarded by 
the author as a conservative stimate 
“In fact,” says the judicious Avebury 
all the evidence of g iogy seems to 
me to indicate an antiquity of which 
we are but beginning to form a dim 
idea.”” “Our belief in the antiquity of 
man,’ he continues, ‘‘rests no n any 
isolated calculation, but on the inges 
hich have taken pla sin ip 
pearance,” and more especially ang 
in the geography, the fauna, and t 
Climate of Europe, where early man ) 
been more successfully studied; et it 
is only in those parts of t earth tha 
possessed a_ tropical limate that we 
can expect to find, if ll, the earliest 
traces of man’s immediate an try 
When it is considered it primitive 
man is left to posterity not alon 
bones, but in many cas dwellings 
his tombs, his temples, and fortifica 
tions, besides a vast store of tools and 
ornaments, the progress of knowledge 
in this fascinating field of research is 
not so surprising. Modern man seems 
to have discarded every one of thos 


primitive implements save the club, and 


nearly every ornament but the safety 
pin, which was an invention of the 
Bronze Age, and which, therefore, ac- 
ording to Lord Avebury's calculation, 
night be from five thousand to seven 
housand years old. 

Little is known of man, or his an- 
cestry, in Tertiary times, excepting that 
the relics of his workmanship at that 


most remote epoch are generally so rude 


as to be hardly recognizable as tool or 


weapon, that he led a social or com 
munal life, and that he matched his 
brains with the brawn of the big beasts 
of his day and won. To follow his his- 
tery through the more certain Palxo 
lithic Period of the Drift, when he slew 


and ate the cave-bear and the mammoth, 
the rein-deer and the woolly rhinoceros, 


and protected his body from the cold 
of the glacial climate with their skins 
through the later Neolithic Age of pol- 


ished stone, and the subsequent ages of 


Bronze and Iron, to more modern times, 
is the task which the author has per- 
formed in his admirable style 

In the Pal@wolithic or early stone age 
people sought no better habitations 
than the caves carved by t) ind of 
nature along the courses of rivers or 
by the sea, and they kn no metal but 
gold; many thousands of years were 


required to learn to polish and perforate 


their rude but effective implements, and 
many more thousands were needed to 
discover the value and use of coppe! 
one of the most abundant and most ea 

ily worked of all the metals The 
Bronze Age, which began in its first 
period with the use of this metal alone, 
is thought to date from 5,000 rR. c. in 
the East, but from 2500 pn. c. in Western 
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Europe, so slowly did the kn dge 
of nature and the arts diffuse among 
primitive men 
Early civilization, when viewed in t 
light of existing remains, seems to have 
followed with remarkable precision ¢t 


he arte 


rise of ne art Ot extracting and i 
the metals Though gold was early 
valued as an ornament t yielded to 
copper in real importance to primitive 
human needs. Tin was probably rehit 
on account of its we t, and ir 
if scarcity it might h eon ided t 
the copper to piy ft l ry 

L i a t i I i 
lk ling to t i V ol re in 
i ( that would b seen to posse : 
ferent and most us 1] propert No 
tin weapons have ever n to l, and 
those of pure copper are ver ra 

When Columbus reas , 4 N 
World, Central America was still In t 
Age of Bronze, while the less-advanced 
Ind ! bt orth ‘ in ! 
age intermediate between t t of ston 
and cop ne mn or ft l 
nat pper as a_ stone vorking it 
cold The potter's wheel, an in 1 
of the Iron Age n kurope va in 
known to them, as it was to the Mound 
Builders whom they had supplanted, 
and who embled the more advanced 
Incian tribes. Iron was then unknown 
in America except to a peopl living 

, 2 mouth of the River La Platte 


The archeologist often digs deep into 
the dust-bin of time to find only 
scattered objects that had been casually 


a few 


lost, or ravishes an ancient tomb that 
vields him rich and important data 
but fortune actually smiles upon him 
when he discovers a genuine hoard; this 
may consist of treasures once hidden 
away and lost, or of the entire stock 
in trade of some primitive workman, 
his workshop forsooth, with all its 
contents. The greatest of all such 
hoards was discovered in 1877, when in 


the course of digging for a sewer in the 
streets of Bologna a great vase of bronze 


containing no less 


that metal 


as encountered, 


than 14,800 objects in and 


three small bits of precious iron 


The of 
in appearance than those of 
the far tubborn t! 
bronze, the art of it wa 
The Romans found the i: iD 


ores iron being less striking 


r, and 


copp 


more in 


metal 
long 


vorking 


delayed. 


tants of northern Britain we equip 
ped with iron weapons, t with bronz 
handles, and Lord Avebury thinks that 
they had been using this metal ther 
for nearly a thousand vears, its « liesf 
known use beginning in the Fast and in 
Southern Europe as early at lea i 
100 RB ¢ Very plausible the 1£ 
gestion that some primitive man ma 
have used a lump of ir or i yn 
of the enclosing stones of his heart 
where, meeting with a strong blast and 
the necessary charcoal, the metal 
thus casually produced, and tl in! 
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| savage, being more observant than 
lows, turned his epoch-making Drama 
( ry to good account 
That palwolithic man of the Quater THE LONDON SEASON. 
nar Period had some taste and skill , 
tn the mbheiite anth ina tineruaiainiane MI ua im PLAYS IN ENGLAND—ZANG 
seat att: aith tn bie eae we $ “PLASTER SAINTS rHE IRISH 
, : I PLAYERS—"‘COMMAND" PERFORMANCES 
and engravings on stone and bone, but 
the numerous and excellent colored > tee 
pictures which were executed on the Lonpon, June 9. 
valls of his cave-dwellings Some of The Providence which placed Man- 
the most notable of these wall decora-| battan Island in the latitude of Gibral- 
tions were found in the cave of Alta-| tar or thereabouts seems to have had a 
mira, in Spain, nearly forty years ago, | special eye to the development of an 
ind later at Combarelles, in France,| Anglo-American drama. For, just when 
‘here sixty-four figures of entire ani-| the heat-waves begin to flow over New 
mals and forty-three heads were to be| York and drive people to the coast, to 
n, representing horses, bison, rein-| the mountains, or to the roof-gardens, 
deer, the mammoth, the ibex, and the|the British summer, setting in with its 
antelope. Still more recently the caves| usual severity, gathers all the world to 
in the classical locality of Les Eyzies,| London for “the season.” The result is 
and of Font-deGaume, in Dordogne,| that London adds a supplementary ten 
have yielded an even longer, if not more! weeks to the twenty-five or thirty weeks 
famous, series. of the New York theatrical year. Mr. 
The earliest actual remains of man|CYTil Maude, having run “Grumpy” in 
yet discovered in northern Europe per |New York to the verge of the close 
tain to three well-marked races or/ time, can bring it over to England and 


types, the Neanderthal, the Cromagnon, | find a fresh set of audiences eager to 
and Chancelade, of which the first was| Welcome his senile Sherlock Holmes. 
pronounced by Professor Huxley to be| “Potash & Perlmutter” can renew on 

“most pithecoid of human crania yet| Shaftesbury Avenue their Broadway 
Still a fourth race, of the| Popularity; and American visitors, hav- 
type, and resembling the Bush-| /mg, 80 to speak, drained the New York 
Hottentots. has been disclosed | Season to its dregs, can easily arrive in 
interesting caves of Grimaldi,| time to skim the cream of the London 
season—not this year a very rich cream, 


the 
discovered.” 
negroid 
men or 
by the 
near Mentone, close to the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, where sixteen skeletons were| !t must be confessed. 


: 
recovered, and two of them were nearly; ‘The success of the two plays above 


complete. As to the famous Pithecan-| mentioned shows how little “the cold 
thropus skull, found in Java, and at a| ‘nterposition of the sea” really counts 


depth of thirty feet in gravel, of either|in things theatrical. What could be 
Pielocene or Pleistocene age, Lord| more English than “Grumpy”? Yet it 
Avebury was in doubt “whether it! ¢rew all New York. What more Amer- 


uld be deseribed as that of a large | ican than “Potash & Perlmutter’? Yet 


gibbon, or as belonging to a man of a/all London is talking of it and flocking 


very small and distinct race.” But, | to it. Every now and then an Ameri- 
excepting this fragment, most ape-like| can manager, disappointed in some spec- 
ill such remains are those recently | ulation, raises a bitter plaint as to a 
unearthed at Piltdown, in Sussex, Eng-| “conspiracy” in England against Amer- 
land. “The lower jaw,” in this Instance,|/ican productions. Nothing could be 
Lord Avebury, “if found by itself,| more chimerical. The taste of London 

ould certainly have been referred to]is not exactly the same as that of New 
inthropold ape, though the teeth | York no more is the taste of Boston 

are decidedly human.” The skull is | or of Chicago. Productions that have 
extremely thick, and the brain, as indi-| caught the fancy of New York will now 
cated by a cast that it was possible to! and then fall flat on this side—some- 
secure, Is so Inferior as to imply little | times for obvious reasons, sometimes 
or no powers of articulate speech, and| tor no reason that can easily be as- 





though more man than ape, one natu-| signed. But the notion that there is 
ralist has regarded it as representing| any general prejudice against American 
not only a different species, but a dif-| plays, either among the critics or the 
ferent genus public, is absolutely unfounded. Ameri- 

The author, as is well known, finds| canism, so long as it is comprehensible, 
many a text In the life of the modern/is an added attraction rather than the 


reverse. Some sorts of Americanism 
are incomprehensible—for instance, it 
is no use sending us a baseball play, for 
reither the language nor the feeling can 
any general response. But 


ravage to illustrate the history of priml- 
tive man, and the four concluding chap 
deal with these analogies, 
interesting and pertinent 
“The Van Diemaner and the| awaken 





which 
in 


ters, 
abound 
comment. 


South American,” says the author, “are| where we understand we are quick to 
to the antiquary what the opossum and/| appreciate; 
the sloth are to the geologist.” 


and American plays per- 
| formed by American actors have a mueh 
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better chance than if important parts 
are taken by English actors. Indeed, 
the difficulty of duplicating the Ameri- 
can performance is a serious check to 
the popularity of American drama in 
England. I could name several New 
York productions of recent years which 
would have had a great success in Lon- 
don could they have been transported, 
stock, lock, and barrel, across the At 
lantic. But, as this could not be ar- 
ranged, they either were not presented 
at all, or, being presented, failed. 


The three P’s—“Pygmalion” and “Pot 
ash & Perlmutter”—are, I fancy, th 
enly marked successes of the present 
season. “My Lady’s Dress,” by Mr. Ed- 
ward Knoblauch, at the Royalty, seems, 
however, to have survived the rather 
frigid reception accorded to it by the 
critics. It is a harmless dream-play, 
illustrating, in half-a-dozen detached 
episodes, the lives of the people who 
have contributed to the production of a 
three-hundred-dollar dinner gown. The 
heroine (Miss Gladys Cooper) and her 
husband (Mr. Dennis Eadie) imperson- 
ate in turn the leading characters in 
the different playlets. No attempt is 
made either to present the shifting, elu- 
sive dream-atmosphere, or to give the 
¢pisodes any clear sociological import. 
Whatever success the play may achieve 
will be mainly due, I imagine, to the 
last act, which illustrates briefly and 
poignantly the hard fate of a Bond 
Street “mannequin.” 

At Wyndham’s Theatre Mr. Alfred 
Sutro (greatly aided by Mr. Gerald Du 
Maurier and Miss Marie Léhr) has 
achieved a fifty-ynight run with “The 
Clever Ones,” a very light comedy 
which is supposed to satirize the affec- 
tations and extravagances of feminine 
“intellectuals.” The types presented are 
not very recognizable; but there is some 
humor in the intrigue, which shows 
how a young man of great wealth and 
irreproachably commonplace opinions 
pretends to be a workingman anarchist 
in order to win the heart of a pedan- 
tic Girton girl, who is in revolt against 
all the social conventions. Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome has scored an undisguised 
failure with “The Great Gamble” at the 
Haymarket. It interwove a rather fu- 
tile comic plot with a rather foolish 
idyllic underplot. There was, however, 
some humor in its character-drawing, a 
good deal of charm in its setting, among 
the firs and silver birches of the Black 
Forest. 

A much more ambitious play than any 
of these is Mr. Zangwill’s “Plaster 
Saints,” which has succeeded “The Melt- 
ing Pot” at the Comedy Theatre. Its 
theme is practically that of the late 
Harold Frederic’s powerful novel, “The 
Damnation of Theron Ware”; but in 
Mr. Zangwill’s version it might rather 
be called “The Salvation of Rodney 
Vaughan.” The clerical protagonist, 












































June 25, 1914] 
esteemed, eloquent, middle-aged, and 
married, has seduced his typist, with 


unfortunate but not unforeseeable re-| 
By a course of brilliant and en- | 


sults. 
thusiastic lying, he almost, but not 
quite, prevents the discovery of the in 
trigue. When it comes to his wife's 
knowledge, she, poor, 
thinks that he ought to resign his pas- 


torate and the leadership of a White | 

'] 
quite | 
sincerely shocked by this narrow view, | 


Stave Crusade. He is at first 


urging that he is now better qualified 


than ever to denounce sin, since he now | 


knows what he is talking about. Event- 
ually, however, he does step down from 
his pulpit and devote himself to the 


service of God in some lay capacity. The | 


play is ably put together, and contains 
some “strong” scenes, but is, I think, 
below Mr. Zangwill’s best intellectual 
level. I am confirmed in this opinion 
by the fact that it has elicited warm 
commendation from Mr. Hall Caine. 
The Irish Players, at the Court The- 
étre, are having a fairly successful sea- 
son, yet not so successful as they de 
serve—they ought to have crowded 
houses every night. It happens that I 
have not seen them for several years, 
and rumors had reached me that they 
had deteriorated. I can find no justi- 
fication for this report. Their art seems 
to me as sincere, as simple, and, within 
its limits, as appealing as ever it was. 
Perhaps my love of the brogue, and the 
exquisite syntax that goes along with 
it, renders me over-sympathetic; but 
where, I wonder, has there been such a 
Peasant Theatre in the world before? 
The actors, I fancy, are townsfolk rath- 


er than peasants, but they have studied | 


the peasant and know how to repro- 
duce him—and her—with delicately 
faithful art. And their modest, seem}) 
little theatre in Dublin has had the 
luck to gather round it rare poets, 


simple woman, | 
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The Nation 
the stepson, constantly insulted and rob- 
bed by the stepfather, is at last goaded 
into killing him. Certainly it is not a 
great play; it deals with very simple 
characters, and its technique is purely 
instinctive; but the very 
complication and artifice 


| 
| 


absence of 


renders it, 


delicate art. 
is “Maurice Harte,” by Mr. T. C. 
ray, now some two or three years old. 
It portrays the ruin wrought in a peas- 
}ant household by the parents’ insen 
sate ambition to force their eldest son 


of vocation. The theme is one of pro-| 
found significance, and it is 
with an admirable mingling of humor | 
and pathos. For the rest, the company | 
has been relying mainly on such ever: | 
welcome material as “The Playboy of | 
the Western World,” “Kathleen-ni-Hou- | 
lihan,” and Lady Gregory's delightful | 
drolls. For my part, I have never| 
found more to admire in the work of | 
this brave little band of artists. 


Thanks to the suffragettes—or “out- 


ragettes,” as they are now called—you 
have perhaps heard in America of a 
royal “command” 


took place a couple of weeks ago at} 


performance which 


His Majesty’s Theatre, in aid of a the- | 
atrical charity. All the leading actors 
of the day vied with one another to take 
part in the brilliant function. And 
what, think you, was the classic chosen 
for ennoblement by the flower of Eng- 
land’s histrionic genius in the 
presence of Majesty? Was it, perhaps, 
“Julius Cesar” or “King Henry IV” or | 
“King Henry V” or even, say, “The| 
School for Scandal”? No, it was one 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s early melo- 
dramas, “The Silver King” 
play of its class and time, but without 
the smallest pretension to intellectual | 
or literary quality. In one 


august | 


a stirring 


respect, | 





strong, unsophisticated realists, and 
original, racy humorists—all the fac- 
tors, indeed, that go to the making of 
a fine dramatic literature. Or rather 

(let me be accurate), all the factors | 
but one—for a dialect theatre cannot | 
extend its portrayal and criticism of life 
into the domain of wealth and culture. | 
The drawing-room, 
good a rizht to be mirrored on the stage | 
as the cottar’s cabin. But a generation | 
which has almost stifled in the close 
air of the conventional stage drawing- 
room cannot be too grateful to the 
artists who lead them “back to the soil” 
in the Irish Theatre. 

The principal novelty of the present 
season has been a tragic play, “The 
Supplanter,” by Mr. J. Bernard Mc- 
Carthy, reported to be a rural post- 
man. It shows how a widow woman, 


| 
| 


after all, has as| 


| history. 
| comic 


however, this choice was a welcome in- 
novation; for Mr. Jones is, after all, | 
a living playwright, whereas the works | 
hitherto chosen for such occasions have 
always been either “Money” or “Lon- 
don Assurance’—dead plays of the very 
deadest period of English theatrical 

Could anything be more tragi-| 
than the idea of 


entertaining | 
the German Emperor—the owner of five | 
great theatres where all the German; 
classics (including Shakespeare) are 
constantly performed—with a scratch | 
representation of such a piece of an-| 
tiquated fustian as “Money”? It is a) 
serious scandal that the court should | 
never by any chance betray the slight- 
est consciousness that a revival of Eng-| 
lish drama has been one of the most | 
conspicuous features of the Edwardian | 
and Georgian period. Of the King him- 


owner of a prosperous farm, disregard-| self I desire to speak with the sincer- 


ing the entreaties of her only son, mar-| est respect. 


ries a drunken ruffian; how prosperity 





at once deserts the household, and how! mirable devotion. 


He is a brave man, doing | 
his arduous and difficult duty with ad- 
It is no part of nis | 


within its limits, a work of true and | 
Profounder in its tragedy | 
Mur- | 


|cieties are represented The 
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4 Or 
duty to possess dramatic knowledge or: 
insight. The scandal is that the fun 


tionaries of the Lord Chamberiain’s « 


partment, to whom is entrusted the cen 
sorship of the stage, and who ought to 
guide his Majesty in the 
tion of the influence he posses: 


might easily possess, should show the 


proper exe 


careless of the in 
It is, of 


course, a gross abuse that entrusts a 


selves so cynically 


terests of the living drama 


junta of court officials with autocrati 


power over the stage; but since the 


unwisdom of our ancestors has so or 


into the priesthood, in spite of his lack | dered it, they might at least show som: 


little sense of the responsibilities which 


treated | go with autocracy. 


WILLIAM ARCHER 


Dunmow, in Essex, famous for it 
matrimonial flitch of bacon, is the homme 
of a growing literary and artistic colony 


whose members are starting a “née 
borhood theatre.” The actors, a we 


as the stage decorator, are local residents 


Just now they are giving a play 


Furriner,” in which almost all the char- 
acters are required to speak the Essex 


dialect. Among the leading assistants 


in this experiment are 38. L. Bensusan 
the author of this play, and J. W. Rol 


ertson-Scott, who, under the pseudonym 


lof “Home Counties,” is well known a 
la writer on the English village life ot! 
| to-day. 


lace 


The great vogue of the picture p: 
in England has led to the formation of 
an Educational Kinematograph Asso 
ciation, on whose committee several lead 
welfare so 
difficult; 


shows is that films 


ing educational and social 


with so many of these 
not bad enough to be prohibited by the 
censor may still be objectionable in their 
children. 
school inspectors and teachers give con 


Reports from 


influence on 


rf 


vincing testimony of the injurious effec 


] 


lof the new habit, not only on the eyesight 


of boys and girls, but on their interest 


in their school work and on their moral 
}sense. Besides doing what it can to elim 
inate undesirable pictures, the Associa 
| tion will develop plans for the use of the 


kinema in schools. At Rochdale 
the local educational authorities arranges 
matinées for the children 


Brandon Thomas, the playwright, wh 
lied in London on June 19, was } I 
Liverpool on December 25, 1856 Hie wa 
trained as a civil engineer, but in 187 


abandoned that profession to go on the 
tage, where he had a successful caree: 
He toured Amer- 
ica in 1885, in the company of Rosina 
Vokes 


better known as an author than as an a 


for twenty-eight years. 
Brandon Thomas, however, wa 


tor. He wrote a dozen or more comedies 
the first one being “Comrades,” produced 
in 1882, but his most successful play wa 
“Charley's Aunt,” of “still-running” fame, 
which was originally produced at the Roy- 
alty Theatre, London, in 1892, with W. 8 
Penley in the leading rdéle, and which 
ran continuously for four 
play has been frequently revived, and has 
had many thousand performances in all 
parts of the world and in numerous lan- 
guages. 


years. The 
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Musie 


PROBLEMS, PUBLIC AND INDIVID- 
UAL. 
fu $ in Musical Education: History 
Msthetics. Eighth Series. Hart- 
ford, Conn $1.60, 
Cincinnati has for many years held a 


prominent place among the 


| shade, 


} 


musical cen- |} 


t of this country. The steps by which 
d its eminence are described by | 

Fra kk. Ellis in the opening pages of 
Paper and Proceedings of the 

Musi i rs’ itional Association” 
for 1%] \s far back as 1835 Harriet 
Martineau was impressed by noting how | 


irit of Mozart “swayed and inspir- 


~ ° 
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be admitted to the final test. This oc- 
curs in the month of July; he remem- 
bers a concours on a day when the ther- 
mometer rose to 105 degrees in the 
“when the long hours of waiting 
turn, which might be No, 1 
became physical and mental 


for one’s 
or No. 39, 
torture 
Arthur Farwell, who for several years 
Concerts 
contributes a paper in 
problem of how 


was Supervisor of Municipal 


in New York, 


which he discusses the 


to reach with the best music the 95 
per cent. of the people who are not 


eble to attend expensive concerts. The 


present system of municipal concerts is 
Gaynor Ad- 


one of the results of the 


ministration. tand concerts are given 
|in some thirty parks in different parts 
of the city, and in Central Park there 
are orchestral concerts Mr. Farwell 


! crowd” in a place which had 

! ) before been “a canebrake, echo- 
h the bellow and growl of wild 

\ Handel and Haydn Socti- 

orgal d decade later, and 

I odore Thomas began his May 

in 1873 there was at his dis 

o rained choir of 2,000 voices. | 
| ' nee that time Cincinnati has 
been noted for its festival which are | 
upport Reuben R Springer | 

ive the city a Music Hall and an organ 
ie t that time was the biggest and | 
finest in the country Add to these the 
local mphony Orchestra gnd the Col- 
lege of Music, and we have the chief 
factor which together made musical 
Cincinnati famous. Mr. Ellis does not 


attempt why this same city 
s to patronize performances given 


visiting 


to explain 
refuse 
first-class 


within its walls by 


cpera companies. 

this 
concerned with the early his- 
music in the Unit- 
Here again Cincinnati plays 
a leading part. It was in Ohio and New 
England that the interest in 


\nother retrospective article in 
volume i 
tory of public-school 


ed State 


earliest 


public-school music seems to have devel- 
oped In Massachusetts, Lowell Mason 
looms up large The history and work 
of the Schola Cantorum in Rome, which 
preserved its identity and organization 
unbroken for almost eight hundred 


is told by Charles Winfred Doug 


In The ideal of thi school, which 
vere disseminated among bodies of sim 
ilar 1 throughout Kurope, are wor 
! of th erious attention of all choral 
or nizations in our country 
(‘la ind Private Lessons for Sing 
] | { Control ol! 
ire the tith of two other pa 
pers of i t to ers ineluded in 
t volume. Fi papers are devoted to 
lic-school problem everal other: 
to t tandardization of music teach 
ir ind music examinations in France 
| nnes Miersch, of the Cincinnati Col 


lege of Music, relates that at the Nation 


Conservatory in Paris there is a pre 
liminatr examination at which all the 
pupils play the same plece, their per 


deciding whether they are to 


formance 











expresses the opinion that if there were 
several great orchestral centres, with 
rroper acoustic conditions, they would 


the people that is 
while than is done by a number 
small bands producing 
“the old war horses and trivial modern 
He is anxious to have such 
kept from the orchestral pro- 
grammes. “The mood of almost relig- 
ious exaltation and serenity which pre- 

these would make 
seem ridiculous and even sacri- 
legious.” Perhaps Mr. Farwell, like 
others, overrates the inborn mu- 


accomplish more for 
worth 


of concerts by 


novelties.” 


things 


vails at concerts 


ragtime 


many 
sical intelligence of the masses. 

The trend of modern composition is 
described in a trenchant article by Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley. When he was a 
student at Leipzig Carl Reinecke once 
said to him: “Some composers begin to 
modulate before they have established 
a key,” which, of course, “destroys the 
pleasure derived from contrasting key- 
colors.” The latest of the progressives 
abolish keys altogether, as they do mel- 
ody and concord. Some of them, so it 
is said, insist that our large cities and 
factories create such a variety of inter- 
mere musical sounds 
emotion. 
one can- 


esting noises that 
no longer excite the slightest 
rhis may 
not tell, in these days of musical anar- 
chy. One thing all the “futurists” lack 


be persiflage—but 


the art of creating melodies. They re- 
mind Professor Kelley of the princess 
vho had “the ability to say nothing in 
even languages.” 

On the most important of all musical 
questions—that of expression—new 
light j two papers on “Mu- 
ical Editing,” by Waldo 8S. Pratt 
W. J. Baltzell, and one on “Musical In- 
terpretation,” by Mary 
among other things, 
von Biilow forbade the use of his own 
editions of the classics to his pupils. 
Mr. Raltzell calls attention to the need 
of caution in buying Much of 
it is carelessly marked by the compos- 
editing, while a very 


thrown by 
and 


Venable, who ex- 


plains, why Hans 


music. 


ers and needs 
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large proportion of the remainder is 
what has been called “music engrav- 
er’s phrasing’—a symmetrical and uni- 


form series of slurs of a measure or 
two in length, absolutely at variance 
with the construction of the composi- 
tion. For this reason he has no faith 


in the scheme of bringing out an edi- 
tion of classical and modern works 
without any editing whatever. What, in 
his opinion, would be desirable is the 
appointment of a committee to consider 
uniformity in the use 
to be 


the question of 
musica? expression, 
American publishers for 
It is to be hoped that 


of signs of 
submitted to 
their acceptance. 
this will be done. 
We have touched on 
the more important questions discussed 
in this suggestive volume. Copies of it 
be obtained of Waldo S. Pratt, 
Henry T. FINcKk. 


a few only of 


may 
Hartford, Conn. 


A fund is being raised in London to 
purchase an annuity for Alfred Forman, 
who translated “Tristan” and “Parsifal,” 
Wagner addressed as “noble 


finds himself re- 


and whom 
friend,” but 
tired from 


of the Post 


who now 
career in the 
without a pension or 
other means of subsistence. ‘The sub- 
scription list is headed by the Earl of 
Dysart, at whose residence (Ham House, 
the Wagenerites used to con- 


a long service 


Office 


Richmond) 
gregate on Sundays a generation ago. 
The surprise of the Drury Lane opera 
season has not been the success of the 
Russian operas—which was generally an- 
ticipated—but the enthusiastic reception 
given to “The Magic Flute.” The spec- 
tators are described by one of the critics 
as behaving like so many Mozart ex- 
perts. “One could feel their settling 
down before some famous aria, then lis- 
tening with rapt attention, and, at the 
close of the aria, relapsing with a slight 
rustle and waiting till the last note in 
the orchestra died away before breaking 
out into noisy clapping of hands.” The 
unexpected popularity of this opera is 
believed to be due to the excellence of 
all its performers, including the musi- 
cians in the orchestra, which is particu- 
larly efficient in the strings. 
opportunity a few 
Richard Strauss at 
whole recital. It 
who sang 


Parisians had an 
ago to hear 
during a 
Franz Steiner, 


weeks 
the piano 
was given by 
eleven of Strauss’s songs, two of which, 
“Wiegenlied” and “Ich Schwebe,” he had 
to repeat. Strauss also played, with Hek- 
king, his sonata for piano and violoncello. 


Weingartner has communicated to the 


Vienna Neue Freie Presse his plans as 
“CGeneralmusikdirektor’ of Darmstadt. 
He will obtain some prominent singers 


and increase the orchestra as well as the 
Special attention is to be given 
next “Otello” “Figaro.’ 
He will also conduct the Darmstadt sym- 
well as those of the 


chorus 
’ 


season to and 


concerts as 


phony 





Vienna Philharmonic. 

Philadelphia 

| direction of Leopold 
orchestras in 


now has, under the able 
Stokowsky, one of 
the best America. A big 
i list of soloists has been obtained for next 
Alma Gluck, Olga 


season, It includes 
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Samaroff, Louise Homer, Efrem Zimbal-| esting of the illustrations, as they are 
ist, Ferruccio Busoni, S« humann-Heink, | not for the most part figured, and show 
Harold Bauer, Willy Burmester, Elena | little of the actual construction. It may 
Gerhardt, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Fritz | be questioned whether the work treated 
Kreisler, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Carl |of is quite worthy of this extended pre 
Flesch, Harold Randolph, Jacques Thi- | sentation Mr. Lutyens is an architect 
baud, and Josef Hofmann. lof high repute, and by reason of his 
During the first three months of this | Work in South Africa and his selection 
year Wagner's “Parsifal” was heard in |** @™ hitect of the new capital of India 
Europe by about seven hundred thousand | Delhi, is probably more widely known 
persons who would never have been able | #?"0ad than some of his British compeers 
to enjoy this work if the Bayreuth | °! ‘ jual ability But it can hardly be 
monopoly had been continued. Twenty- | Sid that his work betrays the stamp of 
five European opera houses gave 314 | 5P* ial distinction or of marked origi- 
performances of it in the original Ger- | Mality. rhe country houses shown in — 
man, while French, Spanish, Italian, and | %°0k display good taste, s mes tn 
Bohemian versions were also heard. }elusive quality of artistic charm; the 
j}town houses and more forma lesign 
are distinctly dull and heavy Text and 
illustrations are evidently desig 1 fo 
\ the general rather than the professional 
F rt public; but it is hard to discove ver 
in the explanatory, alnv apok 
We have already reviewed favorably a Se Cae eae see: Set 
Lisle March Philipps’s thoughtful study, | so Gaborate vernrseg~n WEES: Sh Cae eee: 
“Art and Environment,” and have now mare Covey Americans, whether 
only to note its inclusion in the list of | ** mitects or clients, seeking for instruc- 
Henry Holt & Co j tion as to English country-house archi- 
;} tecture, will find more and better ma- 
Sir Charles Waldstein’s two lectures | terial in other sources. 
before the Royal Academy students on | 
“Greek Sculpture and Modern Art” (Put-| 1" two miniature volumes, serlin, 
nam; $2.50 net) are now handsomely | Presden” and “Munich, Frankfort, Cas 
printed by the Cambridge University | Sel,’ John C. Van Dyke's “New Guides to 
Press, with some seventy-five illustra- | Old Masters” (Scribner's; $1 each) cover 


tions. In these two eminently judicious/ the chief galleries of Germany. The gen- 
discourses the lecturer hit the tone of] eral characteristics of these guides we | 
the place and audience with fairly Attic | have already discussed. On points of 
tact. We seem to have heard much the juality Mr. Van Dyke is a stimulating 
same plea for harmony, much the same| mentor, on issues of attribution he is 


of bold to rashness. Out of t 
from a distinguished line of Academy | Berlin Rembrandts, most of which were 


reprehension individual extravagance 


speakers reaching back to Sir Joshua|pought by the great expert Dr. Bode, only 


himself. Sir Charles did no discredit to| seyen are accepted as genuine, three of 
the ritual theme while naturally failing | t},ese being doubtful. A process that in- 


to invest it with much novelty. 
the title, art 


Despite 
shows its 


volves giving such a masterpiece as the 


modern Vision of Daniel to scholars of the calibre 


barely 


head, and then in the rather atypical im-|of Eckhout or Bol will find little favor 
personation of Rodin. with the judicious. In general we are 

A mass of eighteenth-century anec-|convinced that such critical matters | 
dotes with a sprinkling of orthodox moral | Should be threshed out in the special 








comment and a modicum of biography journals before being laid before the pub- 
may sufficiently describe Mrs. Bearne’s | lic. We feel, too, that the warning against 
“A Court Painter and His Circle, Fran- | repainting is overdone. It is most need- 
cois Boucher” (McBride; $4 net). Thej|ful to know the few pictures that are 
whole is carried off with a rather dizzy | intact and those that are hopelessly over- 
kind of vivacity suggestive of the parlor | painted. But the caution “somewhat 
lecture. There are some thirty wieaten, | repainted” holds of nearly all old pi 

tions, of which a few relate to Boucher. |tures, and may be taken for granted 
The whole mixture will be most attrac-|Mr. Van Dyke grants three stars, the 
tive to those who care least about the | mark for a great masterpiece to only 
main point, the artist who happens to be | four pictures in Germany; the Sistine 
involved. Madonna and the Giorgione Venus at 


Dresden, the Saskia with a Cri 


The Country Life Library (London) | 
has published in its series of Architec- j= Cassel, and the Wings of the Van 
tural Monographs a large and sumptu- a segpenenn of the cannes at Berlit 
ous quarto volume on “Houses and Gar- It seems to us that he underrates such 
dens by E. L. Lutyens,” described and | Pictures as Direr's Four Aposti and 
criticised by Lawrence Weaver. Twenty- jthe Dresden Ruysdaeis, nor ca re & 
six chapters and an Appendix are devoted | 2!! agree with his low estimate of Hol 
to a review of Mr. Lutyens’s work in | ein's Georg Glaze. It is a masterpiece | 
the field of domestic architecture, of of the cold type, but still a masterpiece 
which there are 580 illustrations. A large Mr. Van Dyke's invention of a “Pseudo 
proportion of these are full-paze plates | Yermeer” to account for the poorer pi 
from photographs, and all without ex. | ures ascribed to the master of Delft 
ception are of the high quality which | seems to us fantastic. Broadly speaking 
these little books are better calculated to 


one associates with the Country Life pub- | 
lications The devoted to | divert the expert than to edify the 


reproductions of detail drawings from Mr. 
| 


Appendix is public 
We 


Herrmann’s 


Paul 


der 


have received Part XII of 
ler 


Lutyens’s office; these are the least inter- valuable “Denkmiilet 


| 
twenty-two 











































































Maler« des Alte ims iM i I 

ruckmann Co.) rhis pa it ted 
;to the frescoes in the s alled House 

he Citharist at Pompeii, as e previous 

le was to thos: f tl “Villa ( ‘ 

it goes withou Na tha pla 
naintain the hit indard ‘ 

f Bruckmann for eautiful ul ae 

ute reproductions, a Dr. H 

ext displays the sch shilj and wt! 

nite pains in his stud and if 

f details to which the } vi i f 
ithis work have accus ‘ In 
me of the most usef ind imy 
eatures of his text is } ‘ ‘ 

vy bit, of the many carel el 

the descriptions of the olor and 
ietails which were made in earlier cata 
ogues, notably—to out ur} e—ihi 
big’s, on which students have hit t 
relied with confidence, But the m 

ressive fact which he brings out, a 
vhich is a disheartening onetoa 

f ancient art, is that many) f tl Pom 
peian frescoes, especially am t 






vhich were removed to the Museun 
Naples, have already sad de it 
n the comparatively bri j vl 
heir discovery. Students who have visit 
ed that museum at rare interva 
lave been conscious of this fact In a 
general way the increasin; effect f 
dinginess, and the gradual deadent: 
|} the vivid colors which one notices aft 
jan interval of several years—but D 
| Herrmann proves it by evidence which i 
incontrovertible. Tho vho consult the 
present part may follow th evidi ‘ 
| most convincingly by comparing tt 
| productions which he gives of early pho 
ographs of several of these frescoes 
iwith his own plates showing their cor 
|dition to-day Of course the early pho 
|tographs were generally retouched, and 
| sometimes extensively, to make thet 
good “sellers,” but by comparing those 
|of different makers he says he has been 
lable to determine the facts, as no two 
|negatives of the same subject were re 
| touched in precisely the same manne 
We may cite two examples givs 
Dr. Herrmann as appalling illustrations 
ff what has happened within a sing! 
| zeneration. One is the picture of Leda 
jor Nemesis (pl. 111, Helbig No 152) 
| which his reproduction of an ea! pho 
tograph shows with all the detail f the 
lthree figures and their architectu: 
ting clearly defined, whereas now tl! 
vhole surface is badly worn, the f 
ire barely recognizable, and man t 
letails have practically disappea os 
ther is the charming Judgment of Pari 
(pl. 113, Helbig No. 1286). Both the early 
| photographs and Hel s de i} 
how that not many years ago th I 
ire was strong in color and we pre 
erved throughout, but now the Ipper 
irt has paled and some of its more 
ite details have van ed while the 
jlower third has gone entirely, even the 
irface of the stucco havir crum d 
vay To appreciate this jtuati it 
iust be remembered that the excavation 
iof the House of the Citharist was begun 
n 1853, and completed in 1868, with a 
ng interval of interruption between 
that the deterioration to which we r« 
fer has: occurred during the first ge 
eration after the discovery of these fres 


~ 
(O68 
coes. Such being the case, to what are 
we to look forward for future genera- 
tions—will there be anything left for 
them? It is a comfort to believe that 
these matters are more carefully and in- 
telligently looked after now than they 
ed to be,and that better treatment has 
been given to the paintings unearthed 
in recent years, insuring them a longer 
and more brilliant life, yet this is but 
irnperfect consolation for what has 
been allowed to go and now can never 
l rec i 
Larclay Vincent Head, an authority on 
numismati died in London on June 12. 
hi wa orn in Ipswich, England, on 
Januar 1844 In 1864 he was ap- 
pointed an sistant in the British Mu- 
in 1908 he was elected vice-presi- | 
ent of the Royal Numismatic Society, 
ad was joint editor of the Numismatic 
Chronicle from 1869 until 1910. From | 
) to 1906 he was keeper of the de- 
partment of coins and medals of the 
British Museum Mr. Head was a cor- 
respondent of the Institute of France and 
of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sci- 
ences, and a member of the Imperial 
Gierman Archeological Institute. He had 
» received the degrees of D.Litt. from 
Oxford, D.C.L. from Durham, and Ph.D. 
from Heidelberg He was the author of 
History of the Coinage of Syracuse,” 
The Coinage of Lydia and Persia,” “His- 
of the Coinage of Ephesus,” “His- 
toria Numorum,” and the Catalogues of 
(jreek Coins in the British Museum in 
ten volumes 
l'inance 





rHE SWING AROUND A CIRCLE, 


In an interview with the Evening 
Post last week, ex-Senator Edmunds—a 
urvivor, in full intellectual vigor, of 


celebrated group of statesmen who 
guided the country’s political destinies 
from the ending of the Civil War to the 
bey 


flict 


tive 


inning of the Spanish-American con- 
had two things to say which bore 
situation. One was in 


Wilson's theory 


on the financial 


comment on President 


of a “psychological depression.” Mr. Ed- 
munds offset this by President Cleve- 
land's remark of 1884 that “it is a con- 
dition, not a theory, which confronts 
an 

rhe pressing of the contrast between 


e two Presidential utterances was in- 
though perhaps not wholly 
Wilson did allege, and 
well have done so, that 


teresting, 
Mr 
not 


fair not 


could very 
depression was not in itself an 
actual condition. Mr. Cleveland was not 
arguing that had part in 
plans to reduce the tariff, but that reve- 
nues ought to be reduced, whichever 
economic theory about it might be the 
wiser, because the overflowing public 
surplus was deranging the money mar- 
ket. 


The 


business 


theory no 


second point of ex-Senator Ed- 


munds had to do with the situation it- 


Na 


‘The tion 
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self—financial and industrial, as well 
as political and social. As to this, he 
declared himself not discouraged at the 
popular extravagances of the day: 

It will all come out right. The troubles 
are not political, but social. Human his- 
tory and experience teach that things go 
}around in circles. We are now in a part 
| of the circle which I shall not endeavor to 
| classify. We are troubled with an epi- 
| 





demic of emotion among people who don't 
stop Radical doctrines are 
merely a sign of the times. Some day 
there will be a further swing around the 
circle and then you will see a change. 


to reflect. 


| This is a highly interesting statement. 
if the principle applies to the social and 
political ferment of the day, it can 
hardly fail to apply to the financial dis- 
turbance as well; for the one is vitally 
the other. What is the 


by 


influenced 
basis of it? 

That good and bad times in business 
around in a fairly well-defined 
usually fixed at something like 
twenty years—is an old story. That 
happens under the influence of other 
causes than the upheaval and subsidence 
of great popular emotions. Retrench- 
ment and accumulation of capital, 
through a series of years, alternate with 
an approximately equal period of expan- 
| sion and speculation. Each is the natur- 
lal sequel to the other; we are now in a 
| period of the first-ramed sort, just as 
| we were in a period of the other sort a 
decade or so ago, and just as we were 
in a period such as now exists a dec- 
ade before that. In the field of political 
contests, the swing of the circle is some- 
what narrower, because any party in 
power is apt to become unpopular 
through inability to please all its pre- 
vious supporters, and because the dis- 
satisfied voting constituency which cre- 
ates majorities swings, for the time be- 
ing, to the other side. 

But the “epidemic of emotion,” of 
which Mr. Edmunds speaks, is some- 
thing different from either. Its seizure 
of the mind of whole communities is 
much more rare in its recurrence. Such 
world-wide demonstrations, occurring in 
periods half a century or more apart, 
and seemingly based on a fixed resolve 
to upset existing institutions, have been 
explained on the theory that the pre- 
vious state of things had at last become 
impossible to endure. They have also 
explained on the ground that 
the public’s imagination had been so 
set on fire, by a series of inventions 
which had changed the methods of the 
physical world, that the excited public 
had determined to change things with 
equal suddenness and completeness in 
the social, political, and financial world 
as well. Either theory would apply to 
the great upheaval of 1789 and to that 
of 1848, and either applies to that which 
is now in progress. 

What is even more immediately to 


swing 
circle 


been 





the point, leaders in both of those older 





epoch-making demonstrations, after the 
real abuses and anachronisms of the 
period had been successfully attacked, 
proceeded to indulge in every sort of 
wild and fantastic propaganda of re- 
form. That also is true to-day; some 
of the evidence for which is the pro- 
posed recall of judicial decisions in poli- 
tics, “syndicalism” in economic theory, 
feminism and the militant suffragettes 
in the field of moral and social institu- 
tions, and Government commissions 
with power to regulate any incorporat- 
ed business (the original proposition of 
the Trades Commission bill) for finance. 

After the French Revolution, and af- 
ter the uprisings of 1848, the civilized 
world swung gradually around the cir- 
cle again. It never got back to exactly 
the situation which it had left behind 
it when the people rose against the 
Crown; otherwise the Bourbon autoc- 
racy, with its lettres de cachet, would 
have returned after the one upheaval 
had subsided, and the Continental tyran- 
nies would have been rebuilt after their 
general collapse in the middle of the 
century. On any such supposition, the 
wild performances of associated capital- 
ists, “thinking in hundred millions,” 
would return when the present commo- 
tion should have spent its force—which 
no one imagines as a probability. 

But, on the other hand, 1789 did not 
introduce a permanent régime of sans- 
culottes, guillotines, Jacobin clubs, and 
a calendar in which Year One was the 
date of the French Convention. The 
settling down of affairs after 1848 did 
not establish a world-wide institution 
of State Socialism. Neither will the af- 
termath of the present furious emotion- 
al upheaval leave the courts or the mar- 
riage ceremony abolished, or the banks 
and the stock exchanges managed by 
legislative committees. Mr. Edmunds 
was wise, however, in declining to com- 
mit himself as to exactly what part of 
the circle we are in to-day. That is 
something which every one would like 
to know, and which it is not at all prob- 
able any one will know until we are 
considerably further along on _ the 
periphery. 
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